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NOTICES 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

LIGHT-DENSITY  RAIL  LINES 
Indiana;  Evaluation 

The  Rail  Services  Planning  Office  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
publishing  herewith  the  results  of  evalua¬ 
tions  of  fourteen  light-density  rail  lines 
in  Indiana.  These  evaluations  were  per¬ 
formed  at  the  request  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  made  pursuant  to  section  205 
(e)  (2)  of  the  ReglMial  Rail  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  45  U.S.C. 
701. 

Robert  L.  Oswald. 

Secretary. 

Preface 

On  February  20,  1976,  the  State  of 
Indiana  exercised  its  right  under  sec- 
ti<m  205(e)  (2)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  to 
request  the  Rail  Services  Planning  Office 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  to  evaluate  the  economic  viability  of 
fourteen  light-density  lines  within  the 
State  of  Indiana.  These  lines  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  restructured  rail  system 
which  resulted  from  the  implementation 
of  the  Final  Ss^tem  Plan  of  the  United 
States  Railway  Association.  In  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  State  of 
Indiana  made  its  request,  the  Office  has 
conducted  a  comprehensive  study  of  each 
of  the  fourteen  lines.  The  findings  which 
have  resulted  fitxn  that  study  are  con¬ 
tained  in  this  report. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations 
went  to  considerable  trouble  to  develop 
relevant  facts  and  estimates  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  this  work.  We  are 
grateful  to  them  all  and  wish  that  we 
could  mention  every  one  by  name.  We  do 
want  to  express  special  appreciation  to 
Carl  Brown,  John  Bring  and  Merle  Denny 
of  the  Public  Service  Ctunmlssion  of 
Indiana;  Dr.  William  Black,  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Anal¬ 
ysis;  and  Bruce  Plgozzl.  The  various  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  and  departments  Involved 
in  the  restructuring  process  also  sup¬ 
plied  useful  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  the  study.  Finally,  a  word  of 
appreciation  is  in  order  to  the  himdre^ 
of  Indiana  rail  patrons  and  business  lead¬ 
ers  who  gave  generously  of  their  time  and 
whose  patience  and  understanding  dur¬ 
ing  the  field  investigations  by  the  RSPO 
Project  Teams  helped  to  make  this  report 
possible. 

None  of  the  Individuals  or  organiza¬ 
tions  which  assisted  In  the  course  of  the 
study  shares  any  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  findings  here  reported;  however.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  material  on  which  our  findings  are 
based  was  furnished  to  us  by  various  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations.  We  expect 
that  there  will  be  honest  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  ap¬ 
proach,  our  methodology,  our  data  and 
our  recommendations.  In  spite  of  these 
differences,  we  hope  that  our  report  will 
be  useful  to  the  State  of  Indiana  and  its 
rail  patrons. 

It  fhould  also  be  noted  that  this  is  a 
staff  report  of  the  Rail  Services  Plan¬ 


ning  Office.  It  has  not  been  officially 
adopted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  does  not  necessarily  rep¬ 
resent  the  Commission’s  viewpoint. 

Alan  M.  Fitzwater, 

Director,  Rail 

Services  Planning  Office. 

Introduction 

ITie  issuance  of  the  Pinal  System  Plan 
by  the  United  States  Railway  Association 
in  July,  1975,  represented  the  final  step 
in  the  planning  process  to  restructure  the 
bankrupt  railroads  of  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region  Into  a  profitable  new  sys¬ 
tem.  Of  aH  the  issues  raised  during  the 
restructuring  process,  none  aroused  more 
widespread  public  interest  and  debate 
thsin  the  issue  of  light-density  lines.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  this  issue  gener¬ 
ated  such  controversy,'since  the  economic 
future  of  many  of  the  commimlties  and 
businesses  served  by  such  lines  was  in 
jeopardy.  Close  to  500  light-density  lines 
were  classified  by  the  Pinal  System  Plan 
as  not  recommended  for  inclusicm  in 
Conrail;  ‘  in  other  words,  unless  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  the  operation  of  these 
lines  pursuant  to  a  subsidy  agreement, 
rail  service  over  them  was  to  cease 
April  1,  1976.  Many  of  the  excluded  lines 
are  presently  being  operated  imder  sub¬ 
sidy;  others  are  no  longer  in  operation. 

Throughout  the  planning  period  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Final  Sys¬ 
tem  Plan,  there  was  consistent  public  op¬ 
position  to  the  exclusion  of  light-density 
lines  from  the  restructured  system.  The 
public  response  to  both  the  Preliminary 
and  Final  System  Plans  was  highly  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  method  by  which  USRA  de¬ 
termined  which  Ught-denslty  lines  were 
to  be  included  in  the  restructured  system. 
The  primary  criticisms  were:  that  the 
approach  of  USRA  was  too  negative;  that 
Its  methodology  was  too  dependent  upon 
hypothetical  conditions  and  statistical 
application  of  incomplete  data;  *  that  it 
placed  too  much  reliance  on  an  inac¬ 
curate  and/or  Inadequate  data  base;  lhat 
it  failed  to  conduct  on-site  examination 
of  local  rail  service  operations;  and  that 
it  used  profit  as  a  measure  of  viability 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Con¬ 
gressional  goals.* 


^  The  foUowlng  abbreviatlone  are  used 
throughout  this  r^>ort:  “Ck>niaU**  refers  to 
the  ConsoUdated  Rail  Coiporatlou;  “Final 
System  Plan"  or  “PSP"  refecs  to  the  Pinal 
System  Plan;  “Preliminary  System  Plan”  or 
“PSP”  refers  to  the  Preliminary  System  Plan; 
“RBR  Act”  or  Act  refers  to  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  ai  1073,  as  amended; 
“RRRR  Act”  or  4R  Act  refers  to  the  Railroad 
Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Refcnm  Act  of 
1976;  “RSPO”  or  “the  OfBce"  refers  to  the 
Rail  Services  Planning  Office  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  and  "USRA"  or  “the 
Association  refers  to  the  United  States  Rail¬ 
way  Association. 

■It  should  be  noted  that  factual  evidence 
to  support  the  validity  of  elatme  about  Ught- 
denslty  lines  Is  not  readily  available  and  Is 
often  fragmented,  contradictor  and  unrelia¬ 
ble,  making  It  difficult  to  validate  any  model 
or  statistic. 

■RaU  Services  Planning  Office,  Evaluation 
of  the  U.S.  Railway  AssoclaUoii's  Preliminary 
System  Plan  (Washington:  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  April  38,  1078) ,  pp.  14-18. 


In  response  to  the  widespread  public 
criticism  of  USRA’s  methodology.  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  a  provision  whereby  any 
State  in  the  Northeast-Midwest  region 
could  request  the  RSPO  to  evaluate  the 
economic  viability  of  any  light-density 
line  in  that  State  excluded  from  the  re¬ 
structured  system.  That  provision,  sec¬ 
tion  205(e)  (2)  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended, 
gives  RSPO  the  following  duty. 

Upon  the  request  of  a  State  in  the  region, 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1076,  the  Office  shall  prepare 
and  publish  an  evaluation  of  the  economic 
viabUity  of  any  or  all  light-density  lines 
within  such  State  which  are  not  designated 
for  Inclusion  In  the  final  system  plan.  Such 
an  evaluation  shall  Include  an  analysis  of 
the  actions  which  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  operation  of  rail  service  over  any  such 
line  economical.  The  results  of  each  such 
evaluation  shaU  be  transmitted  to  the  re¬ 
questing  State  and  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date 
such  request  is  received  by  the  Office.* 

The  States  of  Indiana,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  filed  requests 
pursuant  to  this  provision.  This  report 
summarizes  the  results  of  the  evaluations 
which  were  performed  on  those  lines  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  request  of  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

Excluded  Light-Density  Line  Study 
Procedure 

Study  Process  and  Data.  After  consid¬ 
ering  the  various  alternative  approaches 
available,  the  Office  decided  to  conduct 
an  analysis  largely  on  a  survey  of  the 
excluded  branch  lines  and  affected  com¬ 
munities.  The  case  study  approach.  In¬ 
cluding  extensive  field  research  was  se¬ 
lected  because  the  Office  concluded  that 
such  a  technique  would  provide  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  viability.*  The  approach  also 
makes  possible  discovery  of  various  avail¬ 
able  alternatives  through  on-slte  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  railroad  properties  and  opera¬ 
tions.  Extensive  and  In-depth  personal 
interviews  with  those  parties  most  af¬ 
fected  by  the  problems  resulting  from  ex¬ 
clusion  of  branch  lines,  allows  for  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  concerns  and 


*90StBt.67  (1976). 

■The  advantages  of  performing  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  Ught-denslty  lines  through  exten¬ 
sive  field  research  include:  (1)  the  data  are 
of  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy;  (2)  the  an¬ 
alyst  has  the  cpportunlty  to  Insure  that  in¬ 
formation  Is  In  balance  and  Internally  con¬ 
sistent,  i.e..  he  Is  able  to  avoid  Imputing  mag¬ 
nitudes  and  forcing  or  stretching  the  data 
by  a  variety  of  techniques  normally  necessary 
when  using  a  “selected"  sample.  The  use  of 
quantitative  methods,  far  from  being  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  case-study  method.  Is  oc¬ 
casionally  essentlfd  to  It.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
true  that  many  fundamental  phases  of  a  case 
study  are  nonquantltatlve-pbases  such  as  the 
analyses  of  the  rail  Infrastructure,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  In  these  the  data  must  be  assembled  and 
analyzed,  the  relationships  discovered  and 
described,  and  the  concluslona  presented.  In 
non-statl^cal  form.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cloak  this  study  In  quantttattve 
model  mystlctam.  A  straight  forward  analytl- 
oal  approaob  has  been  used,  based  on  toe 
best  data  made  available  to  RSPO. 
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objectiom  that  have  been  voiced  on  the 
Ught-densfty  line  issue. 

The  study  process  of  the  RSPO  was 
divided  into  ^ree  phases:  data  collec¬ 
tion  and  literature  search;  extensive  field 
research  suid  analysis  of  data;  and  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  final  report,  including  develop¬ 
ment  of  recommendations. 

The  research  process  was  divided  Into 
the  following  five  categories; 

(1)  An  extensive  literature  search  was 
undertaken,  including  a  review  of  the  USRA's 
light-density  line  analysis  approach,  niuner- 
ous  interviews  were  conducted  with  civic 
associations  and  business  and  government 
officials  to  gather  pertinent  infc»'ination. 

(2)  Biislness  and  Government  entl titles 
were  asked  to  offer  their  comments  and  views 
(see  Appendix  A). 

(3)  Frequent  staff  meetings  were  held 
with  State  agencies  and  officials  connected 
with  the  project. 

(4)  An  excluded  rail  line  questionnaire 
was  developed  and  field  tested  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Information  concerning  each  line’s 
characteristics:  operational,  physical,  ship¬ 
per  and  traffic. 

(6)  On-site  inspections  and  in-depth  in¬ 
terviews  were  conducted  by  multi-discipli¬ 
nary  resear(fii  teams;  these  teams  consisted 
of  a  cost  analyst,  an  economic/marketing 
analyst  and  a  railroad  operations  analyst. 

Limitations.  Certain  limitations  must 
be  recognized  as  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  an  undertaking  such  as  this.* 
The  scope  of  the  project  is  defined  by 
statute,  and  certain  examinations  by 
other  governmental  agencies  have  al¬ 
ready  preceded  this  study.  Therefore,  the 
purpose  of  the  study  is  not  to  redefine 
problems  or  reestablish  issues  but  to  per¬ 
form  the  mandatory  evaluation  and  to 
produce  recommendations  as  to  what  is 
necessary  to  make  operation  of  rail  serv¬ 
ices  over  the  studied  lines  economical. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  the  development  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  different  lines  was  un¬ 
even,  and,  therefore,  the  Individual 


*It  was  not  pocsible,  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  study,  to  make  a  complete  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  total  environment  in  which  the 
light-density  lines  operate  because  there 
was  not  enough  time;  some  of  the  data 
needed  is  unavailable;  the  cost  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  benefit;  and  there  were  certain 
legal  restraints.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  limit  the  scope  of  the  study  and  to  leave 
other  Issues  for  later  study  and  appraisal  by 
the  individual  States.  For  example,  the  RSPO 
did  not  attempt  to  make  any  assessment  of 
adverse  community  impacts  nor  to  undertake 
a  detailed  study  of  those  individual  Indvis- 
trles  which  are  located  on  the  excluded  light- 
density  lines.  Further  study  would  be  needed, 
at  a  much  greater  degree  of  specificity  than 
was  possible  in  the  current  study,  to  estimate 
service  and  price  elasticities  of  demand  for 
rail  transportation  by  commodity  class  or  by 
changes  in  intermodal  competitive  attitudes. 
The  present  study  is  designed  to  develop 
relevant  facts  and  make  recommendations 
that  ultimately  must  be  transformed  into 
actions  by  those  most  vitally  concerned  with 
their  execution.  This  Report  does  not  make 
recommendations  as  to  whether  an  individual 
light-density  line  Aould  or  should  not  be 
rehabilitated  or  subsidized.  It  does  make  a 
series  of  recommendations  which  provide  the 
information  necessary  to  make  operation  of 
rail  service  over  the  studied  lines  economical 


ireutmcnts  of  the  lines  themselves  will 
vaay  conslderbly  in  depth  and  length 
within  the  report.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
possible  in  generating  line  data  to  de¬ 
velop  cause  and  effect  relationshipe 
among  such  things  as  service  declines, 
deferred  maintenanee,  inereased  cost 
and  rate  levels,  individual  economic  and 
distribution  changes  and  trafSe  losses. 
In  addition,  it  was  extrem^y  difficult  to 
estimate  future  traffic  levels  because  of 
prevailing  conditions  and  the  inability 
to  conduct  individual  industry  analysis.* 
Consequently,  estimates  of  both  futiue 
traffic  and  cost  levels  for  individual  ex¬ 
cluded  lines  were  developed  largely  from 
both  empirical  evidence  and  extrapola¬ 
tions.  Unfortunately,  historical  cost  data 
on  these  particular  lines  are  not  an  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  future  avoidable  costs. 

An  attempt  to  develop  resonably  accu¬ 
rate  estimates  of  the  economic  viability 
of  immediate  areas  served  by  excluded 
lines  was  thwarted  somewhat  by  the  ag¬ 
gregation  levels  of  statistical  data.  Thus, 
the  bulk  of  the  sections  dealing  with  the 
economic  structure  of  the  areas  served 
by-  individual  lines  is  based  upon  county 
and  regional  data.  While  the  data  con¬ 
tains  much  that  is  relevant  and  useful, 
the  reader  is  well  advised  to  consider  that 
the  applicaticm  of  such  macro-data  to 
individual  line  segments  could  pns.sibly 
produce  inaccurate  conclusions. 

Even  after  the  most  cfunprehensive 
and  exhaustive  examination,  some  sig¬ 
nificant  factors  may  still  ronaln  undis¬ 
covered.  This  means  that  somewhat  less 
than  absolute  validity  must  be  attached 
to  the  “facts”  assembled  in  such  a  fluid 
atmosphere.  The  implication  as  to  the 
need  for  caution  in  interpreting  the  as¬ 
sembled  data  is  clear. 

USRA  Light-Density  Line  Analysis 

Essential  to  a  basic  understanding  of 
this  report  is  a  familiarity  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  fuiproach  adopted  by  the  USRA  in 
the  selection  of  those  light-density  lines 

^  Tbe  RSPO  Staff  concluded  that  no  single 
quantitative  model  could  be  utilized  to  ac- 
ciurately  reproduce  tbe  imlque  conditions  on 
tbe  individual  light-density  lines  requested 
for  study.  Not  only  would  tbe  development 
of  such  a  model  be  extremely  time  consum¬ 
ing  and  expensive,  even  assuming  the  needed 
data  were  available,  but  many  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  would  necessarily  remain  Judg¬ 
mental,  impressionistic  or  arbitrary.  Also  a 
series  of  “single”  situations  would  not  lend 
themselves  to  experimental  procedures.  Sev¬ 
eral  approaches  were  examined,  for  example, 
establishment  of  control  conditions  which 
could  be  used  to  test  the  viability  of  one 
light-density  line  against  another..  Ck>mpari- 
son  of  particular  aspects  of  other  light- 
density  lines  now  in  existence  and  profitable 
was  examined,  but  because  of  the  multipUc- 
Ity  of  variant  factors — size;  geographic  dis¬ 
tribution;  historical  development;  Industry 
characteristics  and  mix;  time  variance;  traf¬ 
fic  and  distribution  fiow  patterns,  etc. — This 
approach  was  fotmd  insufficient  for  \ise  in 
this  analysis.  There  appears  to  be  no  abstract 
standards  of  composition  or  structure  of  size 
or  functional  efficiency  by  which  a  light- 
density  line’s  viability  may  be  measured; 
moreover,  comparative  standards  have  not 
been  developed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
which  woiild  permit  comparison  to  the 
unique  situations  presented  by  the  studied 
lines 


of  the  bankrupt  railroaiis  which  were 
to  be  included  in  the  restructured  system. 
USRA  stated  its  approach  to  branch  line 
viability  in  the  following  manner  in  its 
Final  System  IHan: 

First  lines  were  Isolated  which,  by  the 
volume  of  traffic  originated  or  terminated, 
appeared  to  be  submargtnal  (see  PSP,  p.  366) . 
’The  initial  screening  process  due  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  analytical  task,  was  retotlveiy 
hroad.  ’The  definition  of  What  constituted  a 
“Une”  for  study  was  also  imprecise,  often 
following  historical  definitions  which  later 
proved  related  neither  to  present  economic 
or  operational  boundaries. 

Second,  the  latest  data  were  collected  on 
traffic  volumes  and  revenue  levels,  future 
traffic  possibilities,  current  condition  of  the 
tracks  and  faclUUes,  cost  of  rehabilitation, 
service  characteristics  and  identification  of 
shippers  on  each  Une.  Data  and  Information 
from  the  hearings  conducted  by  RSPO  were 
Identified  by  line  segment,  as  was  informa¬ 
tion  about  specific  operating  problems  and 
shiiH>er  concerns  which  was  gained  infor¬ 
mally  during  the  last  one  and  one-half  years 
(see  PSP.  p.  336).  During  the  review  process 
a  number  of  lines  were  subsegmented.  Bach 
subsection  was  fiurther  analyzed  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  subsection  might  be  self-sustain¬ 
ing  even  if  it  appeared  that  the  entire  line 
would  not  be  or  if  a  portion  of  the  line  was 
cross  subsidizing  the  remainder. 

Third,  each  line  was  analyzed  to  determine 
whether  revenues  generated  in  1973  by  traffic 
originating  on  or  destined  to  the  line  were 
sufficient  to  cover  the  variable  costs  directly 
attributable  to  ttiat  traffic  in  that  year.* 
Fourth,  if  a  line  did  covw  its  variable 
costs,  including  adeqimte  maintenance  and 
required  upgrading  for  that  year,  it  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  restructured  system. 

Fifth,  if  the  branch  line  faUed  this  test 
an  analysis  was  conducted  to  determine  11 
(it  could  cover  its  variable  eosts]  either  by 
a  modest  rate  increase  (10  percent  or  less)  or 
with  an  expected  immediate  traffic  increase 
If  this  was  found  to  be  the  case,  the  Une  was 
Included  in  the  restructured  system. 

Sixth,  if  ttie  line  did  not  cover  such  costs, 
even  with  reasonable  rate  Increases  and  ex¬ 
pected  traffic  growth,  a  review  was  conducted 
to  determine  whether  the  line  had  connec¬ 
tions  to  othw  carriers.  Where  such  poten¬ 
tial  exlstjed],  the  connecting  carrier  vras  pro¬ 
vided  the  data  and  Information  necessary 
to  assess  the  line’s  potential  vlablUty. 

Seventh,  if  a  Une  met  none  of  the  first 
five  criteria,  it  was  recommended  as  a  can¬ 
didate  either  fcH’  abandonment  or  sub¬ 
sidy.  •  •  •• 


•’The  USRA  based  its  light-density  Une 
econmnic  viablUty  analysis  on  the  carriers’ 
1973  traffic,  revenue  and  unit  costs  and  as¬ 
sumed  efficient  operations.  The  basio  steps 
were  as  foUows: 

1.  Establish  total  branch  Une-generated 
revenue. 

3.  Then  subtract  In  the  following  order 
these  cost  items: 

(a)  On-branch  operating  costs, 

(b)  On-branch  maintenance  costs, 

(c)  On-branch  return  on  net  salvage  value, 

(d)  On-branch  overhead  costs, 

(e)  Off-branch  curating  costs,  and 

(f)  Up-grading  costs. 

See:  United  States  RaUway  Association, 
Preliminary  System  Plan:  Voliune  n  (Wash¬ 
ington;  United  States  Railway  Assoclatton. 
February  26.  1975),  p.  387. 

'United  States  RaUway  Association,  Final 
System  Plan:  Volume  II  (Washington; 
United  States  Railway  Association,  July  26, 
1975), p  6 
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Accordingly  for  a  line  to  be  included 
in  the  restructured  system,  it  had  to  be 
one  that: 

[Was]  capable  of  generating  sufficient  rev¬ 
enue  to  cover  approximately  90  percent  of 
tbe  costs  Incurred  on  tbe  Ught-denslty  line 
Itself  as  as  tbe  variable  costs  of  moving 
that  brancb-Une-generated  traffic  over  other 
lines  to  its  dest'i  nation  and  interchange  with 
another  rail  carrier; 

While  not  currently  self-sustaining, 
[coiUd]  be  made  viable  by  reasonable  rate 
adjustments  (10  percent  or  less);  or 

While  not  currently  self-sustaining, 
(would]  be  made  so  because  of  identifiable 
traffic  growth  in  the  near  future.’® 

In  making  its  individual  determina¬ 
tion  of  branch  line  self-sufficiency,  the 
USRA  stated  that  the  key  questions 
were ; 

What  are  the  co=ts  of  continuing  service? 
Will  there  be  sufficient  line-generated  rev¬ 
enue  to  cover  these  costs?  What  is  the  near- 
term  traffic  growth  potential  of  the  lines? 
Are  there  recoverable  fossil  fuel  deposits  on 
the  line?  ” 

Of  these  key  questions,  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  from  an  economic  viability 
viewpoint — future  prospects  for  traffic 
growth — was  by  far  the  most  difficult  to 
ascertain.  The  1973  traffic  data  used  by 
the  USRA  in  its  light-density  line  analy¬ 
sis  represented  a- single  point  in  time  un¬ 
der  unique  circumstances.  Obviously, 
time  changes  the  circumstances  and 
hence  the  results.  Future  projections 
based  upon  past  trends  are  only  as  ac¬ 
curate  as  the  relationship  of  past  trends 
are  to  the  future  circumstances.  This 
relationship  was  almost  impossible  for 
the  USRA  to  predict,  especially  in  light 
of  the  structural  changes  expected  to 
result  from  implementation  of  the  FSP 
and  the  unpredictable  reaction  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  other  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  those  changes.  RSPO  concluded 
that  the  only  way  to  overcome  this  par¬ 
ticular  dilmima  was  to  conduct  on-site 
examinations  and  to  consult  with  local 
rail  patrons.  We  also  concluded  that  our 
approach  should  emphasize  local  varia¬ 
tions  and  individual  situations.  These 
conclusions  formed  the  basis  for  the  pro¬ 
cedures  adopted  by  RSPO  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  investigation  of  excluded 
light-density  rail  lines. 

Indiana’s  Approach  to  the  Analysis  of 
Light-Density  Lines 

Following  passage  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  and  prior  to  the 
release  of  the  U.S.  DOT  Secretary’s  Re¬ 
port  on  February  1,  1974,  Indiana  Gov¬ 
ernor  Otis  R.  Bowen  appointed  a  rail 
task  force  to  assess  the  potential  impact 
of  the  RRR  Act  on  the  State.  The  task 
force  w’as  composed  of  the  directors  of 
relevant  Indiana  governmental  units  and 
transportation  specialists  from  Indiana 
and  Purdue  Universities.  The  Center  for 
Urban  and  Regional  Analjisis  of  the 
School  of  Public  and  Environmental  Af¬ 
fairs,  Indiana  University,  was  directed  to 
be  the  technical  arm  of  the  task  force. 
The  farsightedness  of  Governor  Bowen 
and  the  swiftness  of  the  appointed  task 


«Ibld. 
clt.,  p.  103. 

“  Preliminary  System  Plan ;  Volxime  I,  op. 


force  resulted  in  the  State’s  pu'  li..aMov 
of  a  report,  containing  its  analy.’^is  and 
reccHnmendations  on  potentially  excess 
Pom  Central  rail  segments,  approxi¬ 
mately  six  months  prior  to  the  release 
of  the  USRA’s  Preliminary  System  Plan 
on  February  26,  1975.  The  August  1974. 
initial  report  was  quickly  followed  by  an 
extensive  series  of  reports  relating  to 
Indiana’s  State  Rail  Plan  as  listed  below ; 

U.S.B.A.  Segments  in  Indiana;  State  Anal¬ 
ysis  and  Recommendations,  Volume  I  and 
Volume  II,  August  20,  1974. 

U.S.R.A.  Segments  in  Indiana:  State  Anal¬ 
ysis  and  Recommendations,  Volume  III 
and  Volume  IV,  January  31,  1975. 

Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  January  1976. 

Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Phase  I,  May  15, 
1975. 

Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Preliminary.  Phase 
2.  Volume  I,  October  10,  1975. 

Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Preliminary,  Phase 
2,  Volume  II,  October  10,  1975. 

Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Preliminary.  Phase 
2,  Supplement,  October  10,  1975. 

Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Pinal,  Pha.se  2, 
Jammry  26.  1976. 

Ill  order  for  Indiana  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  various  statutory  requirements  of  the 
RRR  Act.  the  State  made  two  major  in¬ 
stitutional  changes  in  1975: 

The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana 
was  designated  as  the  State  rail  planning 
and  administrative  agency. 

The  State  Rail  Preservation  Act  of  1975 
was  passed  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
satisfy  all  the  .statutory  requirements.’^ 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  actions, 
Indiana  had  “for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
a  century  *  *  *  a  pohcy  position  with 
regard  to  railroads,  rail  subsidies,  and 
state  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of 
railroads.” 

Prom  the  very  first  report  i  sued  by  the 
State  of  Indiana,  a  firm  stand  w’as  taken 
with  respect  to  the  restructuring  of  the 
State’s  rail  system.  The  tone  is  clearly 
evident  in  Governor  Bowen’s  statement 
of  August  28,  1974: 

I  believe  Indiana’s  evaluation  is  a  respon¬ 
sible  one.  W’e  have  not  avoided  tbe  tough 
decisions  on  recommending  abandonment, 
when  all  data  points  clearly  to  abandonment 
as  the  only  reasonable  future  for  certain 
lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  report  makes  a 
strong  case  for  retention  of  service  on  route 


’*  While  the  State  Rail  Preservation  Act 
was  a  rather  comprehensive  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation,  in  essence,  it  authorized  the  PSC  to: 
subsidize  rail  operating  and  maintenance 
costs;  acquire  any  and  aU  data  from  rail¬ 
roads  for  state  rail  planning  purposes;  ac¬ 
quire  by  purchase  or  condemnation  rail 
property  in  the  state;  sell  or  transfer  rail 
properties;  lease  rail  lines;  purchase  rail 
rolling  stock  and  equipment;  and  modern¬ 
ize,  rehabilitate,  or  rebuilt  rail  lines.  See 
tbe  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Analysis, 
Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Preliminary  Phase  2, 
Volume  I,  (Bloomington,  The  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Indiana  and  Tbe  Center  for 
Urban  and  Regional  Analysis,  October  10, 

1975)  p.  10  and  The  Center  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Analysis,  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan, 
Jlnal  Phase  2,  Bloomington,  The  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Indiana,  January  26, 

1976)  p.  6. 

"  See  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Preliminary 
Phase  2,  Volume  I,  c^.  cit.,  p.  1,  and  Indiana 
State  Rail  Plan,  Pinal  Phase  2,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 


‘e;;menUi  when  our  information  shows  that 
these  segments  can  be  viable  operations  and 
contributors  to  the  financial  and  service 
'.-.iccess  of  a  reorganized  system.’® 

Taking  the  position  that  tlie  State  was 
probably  in  a  better  position  than  the 
ITSRA  to  analyze  the  rail  lines  within 
its  boundary’,  the  August  20  report  made 
five  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
r  etiii  Central  rail  segments  under  di.s- 
c  use  ion: 

Lines  Abandoned — No  Reinstatement  of 
Service — For  those  lines  which  have  been 
abandoned  in  the  past,  the  State  Is  basically 
of  the  philosophy  that  service  should  i.ot 
be  reinstated  on  these  lines. 

Include  in  Conrail  Due  to  Profitability.— 
Certain  segments  indentified  by  USRA  as 
i.nder  consideration  for  abandonment  are, 
In  the  technical  staff's  opinion,  viable  lines. 
Revenues  exceed  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance.  This  recommendation  in  es¬ 
sence  says  that  further  analysis  of  the  line 
is  not  necessary  and  it  should  no  longer  be 
considered  as  subject  to  potential  abandon¬ 
ment. 

Mixed  Recommendation. —  Some  USRA 
segments  are  clearly  unprofitable  over  their 
entire  length  and  it  would  be  unprofitable 
to  retain  service  on  them.  However,  portions 
of  such  lines  may  be  quite  viable.  The  mixed 
recommendation  is  basically  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  lines  be  retained  and  other 
portions  of  the  Hues  be  abandoned.  For  tho.se 
portions  retained,  it  may  be  recommended 
these  become  part  of  Conrail  or  that  they  be 
sold  to  a  solvent  railroad  in  the  region. 

Sale  to  Solvent  Line  due  to  Connectivity. — 
Certain  lines  in  the  region  are  profitable  as 
far  as  their  junction  with  a  solvent  railroad. 
In  order  to  become  part  of  Conrail  the  com¬ 
modities  of  these  lines  might  have  to  move 
over  mainline  track  of  a  solvent  railroad.  In 
these  cases  the  overall  length  of  tbe  “branch” 
makes  the  segment  unprofitable.  Therefore, 
the  most  economical  route  would  appear  to 
be  to  have  the  lines  run  as  branches  of  the 
solvent  railroad. 

Abandonment  Recommendation.—  If  a  line 
is  a  drain  on  the  economic  resources  of  the 
PC  and  the  only  benefit  received  from  It  by 
the  State  is  its  real  estate  taxes  (which  have 
been  deferred  since  1971),  then  abandon¬ 
ment  will  be  recommended.  This  is  also  true 
for  segments  approaching  this  situation.  Al¬ 
though  the  line  may  be  recommended  for 
abandonment,  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  its  right-of-way  should  be  sold. 
A  final  determination  of  the  latter  has  not 
been  made.  If  the  right-of-way  so  abandoned 
forms  a  system  it  may  be  wbrthwhile  to  re¬ 
tain  this  for  future  transportation.’® 

The  report  also  went  on  to  say  that 
Indiana  was  “•  *  »  more  concerned  wdth 
the  reestablishment  of  a  viable  railway 
operation  than  with  preserving  every 
mile  of  track  *  *  *  undercontrol  of  the 
Penn  Ctentral  within  the  State.”  Yet, 
while  the  State  was  willing  to  take  a  co¬ 
operative  stand  on  the  abandonment 
issue,  it  stated  that  it  would  oppose  any 
abandonment  “  ♦  •  *  that  would  be  detri- 


^  The  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Anal¬ 
ysis,  UBJIA.  Segments  in  Indiana:  State 
Analysis  and  Recommendations — Volume  I 
(Bloomington.  The  Center  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Analysis,  August  20,  1674).  p.  1. 

’<U.S.R.A.  Segments  In  Indiana:  State 
Analysis  and  Recommendations — Volume  I, 
op.  clt.,  pp.  61-62. 
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mental  to  Its  communities  and  local 
economies.”  “ 

The  State’s  policy  position  chi  the 
abandonment  issue  was  stated  again  and 
again  in  its  various  reports.  In  its  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  1975,  report  the  State  said; 

The  State  of  Indiana  bellevee  that  CX>nrall, 
as  well  as  the  PC  segments  under  analysis 
here,  must  be  viewed  in  the  aggregate  to 
assess  financial  viability.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  there  may  be  break-even  branches 
as  well  as  extremely  profitable  branches  in 
the  system.  Lines  which  represent  a  clear 
financial  drain  on  the  system  should  not  be 
incorporated  in  the  Final  System  Plan  unless 
unusual  circumstances  would  merit  this. 
This  philosophy  is  apparent  in  the  report 
and  represented  by  the  State’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  abandonment  of  certain  line  seg¬ 
ments.” 

In  its  May  15,  1975;  October  10,  1975; 
and  January  26,  1976;  reports  Uie  State 
said: 

The  most  critical  problem  as  the  State  sees 
It  is  the  creation  of  a  viable  ecomonlc  rail 
transport  system.  Implicit  in  such  a  position 
is  the  willingness  of  the  State  to  see  dupli¬ 
cate  trackage  and  non-viable  rail  service  dis¬ 
continued.  Rationalization  of  the  railroad 
plant  is  seen  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  long- 
run  viable  operation  of  railroads  in  the 
8tate.“ 

The  State’s  View  of  the  Subsidy  Program 

In  its  May  5,  1975  report,  the  State 
expressed  the  following  reservations  with 
respect  to  the  “Rail  Service  Continua¬ 
tion  Subsidy  Program”  contained  under 
■ntle  IV  of  the  RRR  Act; 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
the  subsidy  program  as  an  alternative  to 
abandonment  of  questionable  branch  lines. 
There  is  a  concern  that  the  cost  estimation 
procedures  will  tend  to  err  in  favor  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  higher  subsidy  than  actually  may 
be  warranted.  Although  it  is  understood 
that  subsidies  may  be  negotiated,  it  should 
be  clear  that  the  Penn  Central  has  nothing 
to  lose  in  such  a  situation  and  the  success 
of  such  negotiations  are  dubious.  There  is 
some  uncertainty  regarding  Conrail's  role  in 
such  negotiations  since  the  lines  to  be  sub¬ 
sidized  will  not  be  pm-chased. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  subsidy  program 
lasts  only  two  years  is  further  reason  for 
skepticism.  Although  there  are  indications 
that  this  might  be  extended,  it  is  not  certain. 
The  State  does  not  at  this  point  in  time 
intend  to  take  over  the  full  burden  of  the 
subsidy  program  (emphasis  added). 

T78RA  has  set  its  criteria  for  inclusion  in 
Conrail  rather  high  which  means  that  far 
more  segments  are  available  for  subsidy  than 
the  State  expected.  If  in  practice  these  lines 
are  demonstrably  profitable,  USRA  wiU  have 
Inhibited  development  of  future  traffic  on 


‘*U.S.R.A.  Segments  in  Indiana:  State 
Analysis  and  Recommendations — Volume  I. 
op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

”The  Center  for  Urban  sind  Regional 
Analysis.  nJ3.RA.  Segments  in  Indiana: 
State  Analysis  and  Recommendations — 
Volume  III,  (Bloomington,  The  Center  for 
urban  and  Regional  Analysis,  January  31, 
1976),  p.Ui. 

V  The  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional 
Analysis,  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Phase  I 
(Bloomington,  The  Center  for  Urban  and 
Regional  Analysis,  May  16.  1976),  p.  7.  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Rail  Plan,  Preliminary  Phase  3, 
Volume  X.  op.  cit.,  p.  9.  Indiana  State  Ran 
Plan,  Final  Phase  3,  <q).  dt.,  p.  4. 


the  line.  Firms  will  not  locate  along  a  sub¬ 
sidized  line  or  tliose  firms  in  place  will  not 
switch  to  a  service  that  may  soon  terminate. 

A  long  term  commitment  is  necessary." 

TTie  States’  position  was  restated,  with 
some  sentence  changes  and  omissions 
but  retaining  its  general  meaning,  in  the 
October  10.  1975,  and  January  26,  1976, 
reports.-'' 

Because  Indiana  was  not  in  favor  of 
a  long-term  subsidy  program  funded 
only  by  the  State,  its  rail  planning  pro¬ 
cedures  focused  on  establishing  goals  for 
both  the  short-term,  two-year  subsidy 
period  and  the  longer  term.  The  States’ 
basic  goal  during  the  subsidy  period  was 
“*  •  *  to  preserve  essential  rail  services 
or  to  provide  sufficient  time  for  the  re¬ 
location  of  activities  from  other  lines.”  ” 
Essential  rail  services  were  defined  as 
those  rail  lines  or  segments  “ »  •  •  con¬ 
sidered  necessaiy  either  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rural  industrial  areas,  or  the 
minimization  of  adverse  impacts  on  the 
areas  which  would  lose  the  rail  seg¬ 
ment.”  “  Another  goal  of  the  State  was 
to  “*  *  •  hold  under -developed  urban 
lines  for  future  developHnent.”  “  For  rail 
lines  considered  not  worth  subsidizing 
from  the  States’  perspective,  immediate 
abandonment  was  contemplated.  For 
some  other  non-essential  rail  lines,  the 
State  felt  that  perhaps  a  rail  service  con¬ 
tinuation  subsidy  might  be  necessary  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  transition,  trans¬ 
fer,  or  relocation  of  industries,** 

The  State’s  long  term  approach  with 
respect  to  those  rail  lines  available  for 
the  two-year  subsidy  was  governed  es¬ 
sentially  by  a  concern  for  economic  vi¬ 
ability.  In  other  words,  if  a  rail  line 
lacked  economic  self-sufficiency,  philos¬ 
ophically  the  State  felt  that  it  should 
be  abandoned.*  Although  the  State,  in 


"Indiana  State  Rail  Plan.  Phase  I,  op.  cit., 
pp.  8-9. 

-■“The  most  significant  change  in  wording 
came  in  the  last  sentence — “Firms  will  not 
locate  along  a  subsidized  line  without  in- 
centines*  •  *”  (emphasis  added).  See:  In¬ 
diana  State  Rail  Plan,  Preliminary  Phase  2, 
Volume  /,  op.  at.,  pp.  11-12;  and  Indiana 
State  Rail  Plan,  Final  Phase  2,  op.  at.,  p.  6. 

See  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Phase  I.  op. 
cit.,  p.  11;  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Phase  2,  Volume  I,  op.  cit.,  p.  12;  and 
Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Final  Phase  2.  op 
rlt.,  p.  7 

-  Ibid 

“••Ibid. 

■‘Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Ph.ase  ',  op. 
cit.,  pp.  12-13;  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Pre¬ 
liminary  Phase  2,  Volume  I,  op.  cit.,  pp.  13  - 
14;  and  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Final  Phase 
Phase  2,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

*  The  reliance  on  economic  self-sufficiency 
was  tempered  somewhat  by  the  State’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  cross-subsidy.  In  its  Indiana  State 
Rail  Plan,  Phase  I  of  May  15,  1975,  the  State 
devoted  Appendix  B  to  a  “Policy  Statement 
on  Cross-Subsidy  Issue”.  Indiana  defined  a 
cross-subsidy  as  an  “accounting  method  by 
which  the  profits  generated  by  one  sector  of 
an  enterprise  are  utilized  to  cover  the  losses 
of  another  sector”.  It  went  on  to  say  that  “it 
is  desirable  that  the  light-density  branch 
lines  located  within  its  boundaries  be  subject 
to  cross-subsidies”.  Specifically,  the  State 
maintained  that  profits  from  revenue  gener¬ 
ating  branch  lines  within  Indiana  should  be 
allowed  to  subsidize  operations  on  unprofit¬ 


1975.  recognized  the  possibility  tliat  Con¬ 
gress  would  extend  the  initial  subsidy 
program  (which  it  ultimately  did  under 
the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regu¬ 
latory  Reform  Act  of  1976) ,  Indiana  did 
not  perceive  this  as  necessarily  desirable 
because  of  the  potential  cost  to  the  State. 
The  State  also  held  the  opinion  that  if 
the  subsidy  period  should  be  extend-'Hl 
for  a  decade  or  two,  the  State  would  be 
w’ell  advised  to  redistribute  or  relocate 
si  uppers  to  profitable  branch  lines.  The 
State  felt  that  relocation  costs  would  be 
less  thsm  the  continuing  costs  of  the  sub¬ 
sidy  program.*® 

Indiana  also  believed  that,  if  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  1975-1976  prevailed, 
it  was  doubtful  that  any  subsidized  line 
would  become  profitable  within  the  two- 
year  subsidy  period  because  of  the 
following ; 

In  several  cases  traffic  has  not  changed 
during  the  past  several  years  on  rail  lines 
under  analysis;  however,  due  to  Inadequate 
freight  rates  and  Inflation,  costs  currently 
exceed  revenues. 

Lines  In  the  subsidy  program  will  have  a 
stigma  attached  to  them  which  will  Inhibit 
future  economic  development  and  the 
generation  of  “new”  traffic;  this  Is  already 
occurlng. 

Anticipating  potential  abandonment  at  the 
end  of  the  two  year  period,  shippers  will  be¬ 
gin  to  utilize  an  alternate  mode  or  relocate.” 

The  State’s  View  on  Alternatives  to  the 
Rail  Continuation  Subsidies 

Indiana,  in  its  May  15,  1975,  October 
10,  1975,  and  January  26,  1976  reports, 
listed  the  following  alternative.*^  to  rail 
sub.<;idization : 

( 1 )  Short  line  railroads — state  acquisition. 

(3)  State  actions  to  lower  costs. 

(3)  Industrial  development  or  relocation 
programs. 

(4)  Rate  Increases  or  arbltrarles. 

(5)  Service  level  changes.” 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  rail  hnes, 
the  State  did  not  feel  that  the  short  line 
alternative  was  a  very  feasible  one.  It  also 
did  not  believe  that  rate  increase.s  or 
arbitraries  were  workable  in  the  long 
run  since  additional  costs  would  inhibit 
future  traffic  develcfpment  and,  therefore, 
would  be  self-defeating. 

On  the  other  hand,  Indiana  believed 
that  industrial  development  or  relocation 
programs  were  a  viable  alternative.  The 
State  also  postulated  that  significant 
savings  were  possible  through  service 
level  changes.  Additional  actions  that  the 
State  could  employ  to  possibly  further 
reduce  costs  included:  the  lowering  or 
elimination  of  right-of-way  taxes  and 
changes  in  the  State’s  full  crew  law.  The 


able  lines  within  the  State.  This  position  was 
alluded  to  In  the  subsequent  reports  but  was 
not  mentioned  at  all  In  the  Indiana  State 
Rail  Plan,  Final  Phase  2. 

*>  See  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Phase  I,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  14-15;  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Pre¬ 
liminary  Phase  3,  Volume  I,  op.  cit.,  p.  15; 
and  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Final  Phase  2. 
op.  cit.,  p.  8. 

«Ibld. 

”  See  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Phase  I,  op. 
cit.,  p.  16;  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Phase  3,  Vcfiume  I,  op.  elt.,  pp.  16-17; 
and  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Final  Phase  3. 
op.  cit.,  p.  8. 
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latter  option  was  discounted  somewhat 
by  the  State  because  it  contended  that 
the  full  crew  laws  had  not  been  enforced 
in  Indiana  since  1972. 

The  State’s  View  on  Acquisition,  Opera¬ 
tion  and  Rehabilitation 

In  both  its  October  10,  1975  and  Janu¬ 
ary  26,  1976  reports,  the  State  took  the 
following  position  on  rail  acquisition  and 
operation: 

At  this  time  (prior  to  the  Final  System 
Plan]  the  State  does  not  intCad  to  acquire 
or  operate  any  rail  properties.  Indiana  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  solvent  raUroads  should  ac¬ 
quire  and  operate  segments  and  generally 
supports  proposed  solvent  acquisition  of  the 
.  segments  analyzed  here. 

*  •  •  •  * 

Under  no  circumstances  conceivable  at 
present  will  the  State  become  Involved  in 
operating  a  railroad.  It  may,  however,  lease 
acquired  prcq>ertles  to  solvent  railroads. 

With  respect  to  rehabilitation  the  State 
declared  that: 

The  Plan  which  follows  ties  rehabilitation 
to  the  profitability  of  the  segment.  For  those 
lines  which  are  currently  profitable  immedi¬ 
ate  rehabilitation  is  recommended.  For  other 
lines  the  rehabilitation  is  tied  to  the  po¬ 
tential  solvency  of  the  segment.  Generally,  in 
the  latter  case  the  operating  plan  calls  for 
10  percent  of  the  rehabilitation  during  the 
first  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  an  addi¬ 
tional  40  percent  of  the  rehabilitation  will 
be  undertaken  if  the  line  Is  increasing  its 
traffic  sufficiently.  If  by  the  end  of  the 
subsidy  period  the  line  is  profitable,  it  will 
be  completely  rehabilitated  prior  to  transfer 
to  a  solvent  railroad. 

A  firm  commitment  by  shippers  on  the  line 
to  continue  subsidizing  the  service,  or  their 
active  participation  In  the  subsidy  program, 
could  also  result  in  complete  rehabilitation. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  FRA  will  permit 
operations  on  the  line  at  less  than  Class  I 
levels  until  the  line  Is  rehabilitated. 

One  final  point  on  rehabilitation  Is  that 
this  work  should  be  let  for  bid  to  firms  in¬ 
volved  in  rail  rehabilitation." 

Lines  to  be  Subsidized 

In  selecting  those  essential  rail  lines 
to  be  considered  for  Pederal/State  as¬ 
sistance  monies  the  State  Planning  Staff 
considered  the  following  seven  factors: 

( 1 )  Traffiic  on  the  segment. 

( 2 )  Energy  consumption  impact. 

(3)  Environmental  Impact. 

(4)  Alternative  mode  operating  cost  im¬ 
pact. 

(5)  Jobs  lost  to  the  community. 

(6)  Wages  lost  to  the  community. 

(7)  Amount  of  subsidy  required." 

Using  these  seven  evaluation  criteria 
as  a  base,  the  state  assigned  priorities  to 
28  USRA  rail  line  segments  identified  as 
eligible  to  receive  a  Pederal/State  sub¬ 
sidy.  Table  1  gives  the  ranking  based 
upon  the  seven  evaluation  criteria,  for 
the  28  line  segments.  The  sum  of  the 
seven  rankings  is  also  included  in  Table 
1.  The  final  priority  rankings  were 


-■“See  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Preliminary 
Phase  2,  Volume  I,  op.  clt.,  pp.  18-19;  and 
Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Final  Phase  2,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  9-11. 

*'  ^e  Indiana  State  Rail  Plan,  Preliminary 
Phase  2,  Voliime  I,  op.  cit.,  p.  83;  and  Indi¬ 
ana  State  Rail  Plan,  Final  Phase  2,  op.  clt., 
p.  33. 


achieved  simply  by  obtaining  the  sum 
of  the  ratings  for  each  of  the  seven  fac¬ 
tors,  the  smallest  sum  receiving  the  high¬ 
est  priority.  In  instances  in  which  more 
than  one  line  achieved  a  similar  rating, 
the  segment  with  the  smallest  sum  on  a 
per  mile  basis  was  given  priority  over  the 
others.  The  final  list  of  USRA  rail  line 


Table  II. — Suhsidp  prioritp  rank* 


Priority 

rank 

USRA 

sefTment 

No. 

I.ine  descriptioB  > 

1 

689/690-99 

North  Vernon  to  Madiaoit; 

2 

678/679a-99 

Emporia  to  Carthage. 

3 

571/5718-99 

Valley  Jet.,  Ohio,  to  Brook- 

4 

429-2 

ville. 

P(8tland  to  Monroe. 

5 

4178-99 

Auburn  to  Auburn  Jet. 

6 

7 

399-M 

1361-1/1262-17 

Goshen  to  Shipehewanna: 
Nwth  Judson  to  Decatur. 

8 

401-99 

Montgomery,  Mich.,  to  An- 

9 

418-1 

KOla. 

WolcottviUe  to  SCchigaa 

M 

680-99 

State  line. 

Kenneth  to  Efiner. 

11 

423-2 

I>ogansport  to  Lucerne. 

13 

419-4 

Mexico  to  Roann  (served 

18 

654-8 

from  Denver). 

Hunter  to  Maxwell  and 

14 

523-1 

Wilkinson  to  Lynn  (served 
from  New  Castle). 

El  wood  to  Frankton. 

15 

420-2 

South  Whitley  to  Liberty 

16 

524-2 

Mills. 

Elwood  to  Hemlock. 

17 

596-99 

Duff  Jet.  to  Washington. 

18 

582-99 

Columbus  to  Flat  Rock. 

19 

574-2 

ZionsviUe  to  Whitestown. 

20 

584-0 

Shelbyville  to  Fenns. 

21 

591-3 

Cory  to  Mancourt  (served 

22 

521-2 

from  Clay  City). 

New  Castle  to  Hagerstown. 

23 

633-8 

Germarrtown  to  Knlgl\ts- 

24 

556-99 

town  (served  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  City). 

Richmond  to  Lynn. 

2.‘> 

586-99 

Shelbyville  to  Rnshville. 

26 

557-99 

Lynn  to  Ridgeville. 

27 

602-99 

Crawfordsvilie  to  Waveland. 

28 

414-2 

Hartsdale  to  LiverpooL 

'  Unless  otherwise  noted,  rail  service  is  from  the  first 
station. 


Source:  Indiana  State  rail  plan,  final  phase,  2,  op.  cit., 
p.  36. 

Results  of  the  RSPO  Evaluations 

The  rOTialnder  of  this  summary  con¬ 
sists  of  a  discussion  of  the  results  of 
RSPO’s  in-depth  evaluations  of  the  14 


segments  and  their  priority-rank  is 
found  in  Table  2.  By  a  letter  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1976,  the  State  of  Indiana  re¬ 
quested  that  RSPO  evaluate  14  of  these 
28  line  segments.  The  State  later  revised 
its  request  in  a  letter,  dated  May  11, 
1976,  which  is  attached  to  this  report  as 
Appendix  A. 


Indiana  lines.  Full  evaluations  of  the 
Individual  lines  will  be  published  sepa¬ 
rate  at  a  later  date.  Included  In  the 
present  discussion  are  summaries  of  the 
evaluations  of  each  oi  the  lines  and  of 
the  actions  which  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  lines  ^onomlcal.  Ihe  Office 
has  found  that  there  are  many  actions 
which  could  be  applied  to  all  of  the 
lines;  therefore,  this  discussion  will  first 
analyze  those  actions  capable  of  general 
application.  It  win  then  briefly  discuss 
the  lines  on  an  Individual  basis.  Identi¬ 
fying  the  lines,  some  of  their  specific 
problems,  and  the  actions  best-suited  to 
dealing  with  those  problems. 

Actions  which  may  be  Necessary  for  all 
Lines  Studied. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  the  courses 
of  action  which  may  be  pursued  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  the  operation  of  the 
14  lines  economical  have'  been  divided 
into  flve  categories:  subsidization  by  tlie 
public  sector;  increased  railroad  revenue 
and/or  traffic;  decreased  railroad  costs; 
acquisition  by  other  railroads  and/or 
government  entities;  and  economic  de- 
velojMnent  programs.  Each  of  the  alter¬ 
natives  has  certain  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  it  must  be  recognized 
that  there  is  no  single  “magic”  formula 
for  success.  Obviously,  these  strategies 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  combination  which  will  prove 
most  successful  can  best  be  determined 
only  after  an  extensive  examination  of 
the  many  factors  affecting  traffic  and 
maritet  potentials.  The  ultimate  choice 
among  strategies  may  vary  with  the  line 
segment  and  may  be  determined  by  po¬ 
litical  imperatives  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
mands  of  economic  efficiency. 


Table  1. — Ranks  on  evaluation  criteria 

USRA 
Segment  No. 

Cars.  Energy  Environ-  Alternate 

ment  mode 

Jolis  Wages  Subsidy  Sum  of 

ranks 

399-99 . 

8 

20 

6 

5 

5.0 

6 

16 

66.0 

401-99 . 

13 

8 

8 

6 

12.0 

12 

14 

73.0 

414-2.. . 

22 

15 

25 

2.5 

19.6 

21 

26 

1.53.5 

4178-99 . 

11 

5 

18 

15 

3.0 

3 

5 

T4).0 

418-1 . 

«i 

22 

11 

10 

1.0 

2 

19 

74.0 

419-4 . 

16 

14 

12 

9 

14.0 

14 

17 

96. 0 

420-2. . 

17 

9 

26 

24 

10.0 

11 

12 

109. 0 

423-2 . 

18 

11 

13 

13 

13.0 

13 

8 

89.0 

4-29-2 . 

u 

25 

7 

7 

4.0 

4 

2 

55. 0 

.521-2 . . 

23 

13 

19 

17 

23.0 

23 

18 

13*'..  1) 

523-1 . 

7 

16 

17 

14 

24.0 

24 

3 

10.5.0 

.524-2 . 

15 

12 

10 

8 

27.0 

27 

11 

110.0 

.5.54-8- . 

12 

26 

9 

11 

9.0 

9 

27 

103.0 

5.56-99 . 

24 

17 

22 

S3 

21.0 

20 

20 

146. 0 

.5,57-99. . 

25 

21 

31 

30 

19.5 

19 

23 

148.  5 

.571/5718-99 . 

5 

3 

3 

1 

7.0 

7 

21 

47  .  0 

574-2 . 

26 

7 

38 

31 

18.0 

IS 

10 

123.  0 

578/579a-9'.t . 

3 

1 

5 

4 

8.0 

8 

4 

33. 0 

,582-99 . 

21 

10 

14 

K 

26.0 

25 

9 

116.0 

.584-0 . . 

28 

4 

38 

26 

16.6 

16 

7 

124.  5 

585-99.. . 

10 

24 

16 

19 

28.0 

28 

22 

147.0 

589/590-99 . . 

4 

2 

4 

2 

2.0 

1 

13 

28.0 

.591-3 . 

20 

1» 

SO 

18 

22L0 

22 

15 

136.0 

.596-99 . . . 

19 

6 

37 

37 

15.5 

15 

6 

115.5 

6(S-99 . . 

27 

18 

34 

23 

17.0 

17 

24 

150.0 

630-99 . 

2 

27 

1 

3 

11.0 

10 

28 

82.0 

683-8 . 

14 

23 

U 

16 

28,0 

26 

25 

14.5. 0 

1261A262-17 . 

1 

28 

3 

38 

6.0 

5 

1 

71.0 

Source:  “Indiana  Sute  Rail  Plan,  Final  Phaae  2,”  op.  elt,  p.  85. 
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Subsidization  by  the  public  sector. 

Direct  subsidization  by  the  public  sec¬ 
tor  is  often  advanced  as  the  single  best 
alternative  to  abandonment  of  light- 
density  lines.  Pr(^nents  of  this  view¬ 
point  cite  the  provisions  of  the  RRR  Act 
which  imply  that,  if  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  continue  rail  services  that 
are  not  financially  viable  in  the  private 
sector,  the  public  must  be  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  at  least  partial  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  losses  incurred. 

Section  402(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  provides 
financial  assistance  "*  •  *  in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  rail  service  continuation  pay¬ 
ments,  the  acquisition  or  modernization 
of  rail  properties.  Including  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  rights-of-way  for  future  rail  serv¬ 
ice,  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
facilities  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
transportation  of  freight  previously 
moved  by  rail  service,  and  the  cost  of  op¬ 
erating  and  maintaining  rail  service 
facilities  such  as  yards,  shops,  docks  or 
other  facilities  useful  in  facilitating  and 
maintaining  main  line  or  local  rail  serv¬ 
ice.”  “  The  Act  provides  a  detailed  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  determination  of  rail  serv¬ 
ice  continuation  payments:  however, 
from  the  language  of  section  402  and 
from  the  funding  provisions  of  the  Act, 
as  amended  by  the  RRRR  Act,  it  is  clear 
that  a  service  continuation  subsidy  is  to 
be  viewed  as  a  short-term  transitional 
measure  and  not  as  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problem  of  a  light-density  line. 

There  are  numerous  alternatives  to  rail 
service  continuation  pasonents  which 
could  be  employed  by  the  State  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  However,  before  discussing  these  al¬ 
ternatives,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the 
question  of  r^abllltation  of  the  lines. 
The  OfiSce  has  concluded  from  its  study 
that,  in  almost  all  caikes  studied,  unless 
the  individual  lines  are  rehabilitated  to 
at  least  FRA  Class  I  standards,  imple¬ 
mentation  of  any  other  courses  of  action 
will  not  prove  sufficient  to  make  the 
lines  economical.  In  s(Hne  cases,  lines 
which  could  ordinarily  be  served  easily 
in  one  day  require  two  days  because  the 
trains  must  literally  creep  across  the 
tracks.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  incentives  will  serve  to  increase 
traffic  over  such  lines  as  long  as  their 
condition,  and  consequently,  their  serv¬ 
ice,  continues  to  deteriorate.  Conversely, 
the  rehabilitation  of  these  lines  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  immediate  reduction  in  op¬ 
erating  costs,  and  the  improved  service 
over  the  line  should,  hopefully,  produce 
an  increase  in  shipments.  Furthermore, 
once  a  line  is  rehabilitated  it  will  be  more 
attractive  to  potential  rail  patrons  and, 
in  some  instances,  to  railroads,  which 
at  present  are  not  interested  in  either 
acquiring  or  operating  it. 

Among  the  alternatives  to  rail  service 
continuation  pa3rments  would  be  a  direct 
payment  of  an  operating  subsidy  to  cover 
some  specific  portion  of  the  branch  line 
costs,  e.g.,  maintenance  or  operating 
costs.  Another  form  would  be  a  general 
subsidy  based  on  factom  such  as  antic¬ 
ipated  traffic  volume.  Such  a  subsidy 
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could  be  variable,  e.g.,  the  amoimt  of  the 
subsidy  could  vary  with  the  volume  of 
traffic,  or  the  profit,  or  any  specified 
condition.  One  major  problem  is  that 
with  existing  branch  line  data  problems, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  of  subsidy  needed.  A 
reliable  technique  for  estimating  future 
demands  for  market  conditions  for  each 
firm  coi  the  line  is  mandatory. 

An  indirect  form  of  subsidy  which 
could  be  employed  is  a  user  tax  based  on 
other  modes  serving  the  area,  with  the 
resultant  revenues  either  helping  the 
branch  line  or  being  used  for  other  eco¬ 
nomic  stimulus  in  the  area.  The  main 
problem  with  this  form  of  subsidy  is 
that  the  basic  costs  of  transportation  to 
area  firms  might  effectively  eliminate 
them  frmn  more  distant  markets  and, 
in  effect,  cause  a  downturn  in  their  over¬ 
all  business. 

Another  form  of  subsidy  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  is  a  payment  by  the  State  to  rail 
users  for  increased  rail  use,  which  would 
be  the  same  as  a  rate  reduction  to  ship¬ 
pers  and  consignees.  The  amount  of  the 
subsidy  could  be  determined  by  how  re¬ 
sponsive  the  demand  for  rail  services  was 
to  the  reduction  In  rates.  If  the  subsidy 
were  paid  for  terminating  as  well  as  orig¬ 
inating  traffic,  it  would  provide  a  di¬ 
rect  incentive  to  Induce  consignees  as 
well  as  shippers  to  use  rail.  A  word  of 
caution,  however.  Is  warranted.  An  In¬ 
centive  to  compensate  for  any  Imbal¬ 
ances  foimd  between  Inboimd  and  out- 
boimd  traffic  would  have  to  be  devised  to 
insure  the  success  of  a  subsidy  program. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  a  complete 
understanding  of  traffic  flows,  rates,  and 
comparative  system  costs  is  necessary 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  any  of  the 
subsidy  alternatives  discussed  In  this  Re¬ 
port.  Shipper  responses  provide  little 
basis  for  judging  the  likely  success  (or 
cost)  of  -different  subsidy  alternatives. 
Information  must  be  obtained  through  a 
detailed  review  of  the  transportation  re¬ 
quirements  and  market  potential  for 
each  of  the  firms  on  the  line  to  be  sub¬ 
sidized. 

Many  shippers  or  consignees  will  not 
use  rail  service  unless  the  service  is  im¬ 
proved  over  1^  current  levels  of  opera¬ 
tion,  which  means  an  increase  in  costs, 
both  in  operations  and  maintenance.  The 
State  could  grant  a  subsidy  either  to  a 
carrier  or  to  the  firms  using  the  rail  serv¬ 
ice,  with  the  necessary  revenues  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  users  as  a  supplemental 
charge  which  would  cover  both  operating 
and  capital  losses  of  the  branch  line. 
This  form  of  exchange  would  avoid  any 
subsidy  and  place  the  burden  of  main¬ 
taining  the  service  on  the  beneficiaries. 
In  effect,  the  objections  of  an  Indirect 
charge  from  other  modes  would  be  elim¬ 
inated;  however,  the  result  might  well 
be  the  same,  an  eventual  loss  of  business 
and  rail  traffic  to  other  modes  because  of 
the  higher  effective  costs  of  using  rail 
.service. 

Another  alternative  to  direct  payment 
of  a  specific  subsidy  would  be  some  form 
of  tax  forgiveness  by  the  State  and/or 
local  communities  and  coimtles.  Most 
branch  line  deficits  appear  to  be  sub¬ 


stantially  greater  than  tlie  State’s  rev¬ 
enues  derived  from  taxes  on  shipments 
generated  on  the  branch  lines  and  from 
coimty  property  taxes  on  line  segments 
proposed  for  discontinuance.  Tax  for¬ 
giveness  on  the  basis  of  rail  usage  is 
another  possibility  which  might  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Tax  relief  programs  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  techniques  would 
further  reduce  the  apparent  cost  of  sup¬ 
porting  rail  operations,  e  g.,  tax  reiiof 
could  reduce  the  reported  breakeven  op¬ 
erating  cost  and  thereby  reduce  any  sub¬ 
sidy  payments.  A  rate  increase,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  tax  relief  could  also  be  em¬ 
ployed.  Another  combination  would  be  to 
increase  traffic  volume  in  conjimction 
with  tax  relief  so  that  the  breakeven 
point  could  be  reached.  However,  it  must 
be  pointed  out  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  tax  relief  and  explicit  subsidy  is 
more  illusory  than  real.  If  county  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  are  forgiven,  either  the  bur¬ 
den  must  be  borne  by  other  businesses 
and  residents  in  the  county,  or  county 
services  will  have  to  be  reduced.  Essen¬ 
tially  .'this  is  also  true  on  the  State  level 

The  local  or  State  government  could 
assist  branch  line  operations  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  other  capital  subsidy  programs 
used  separately  or  together  with  operat¬ 
ing  subsidies  or  tax  relief.  Such  programs 
could  involve  grants  for  line  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  repair;  the  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment;  interest  rate  subsidies;  or  loan 
guarantees.  The  latter  two  types  of  sup¬ 
port  are  longer  range  in  nature  and 
might  be  expected  to  have  little  immedi¬ 
ate  effects  on  branch  line  continuance; 
however,  if  offered  in  cooperation  with 
other  types  of  State  aid,  they  might  prove 
attractive. 

Increased  railroad  revenue  and/ or 
traffic.  The  State  should  explore  all  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  might  result  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  revenues  generated  by  tlie  lines, 
llie  adoption  of  one  or  more  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  actions  on  each  line  could  help  to 
accomplish  this  objective: 

(DA  restructuring  of  freight  rates  on 
traffic  on  the  branches  is  necessary." 
Based  upon  the  ability  of  users  and  con¬ 
sumers  to  stand  the  burden,  freight  rates 
need  to  be  increased.  An  examination  of 
the  users  surveyed  by  the  RSPO  Teams 
found  that  on  many  of  the  lines  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  to  the  users  which  would 
result  from  a  rate  increase  on  most  traf¬ 
fic  w’as  small,  l.e.,  transportation  costs 
do  not  comprise  a  large  share  of  the  total 
costs  of  products  shipped. 


33  Railroad  rates  are  set  in  a  complex  way 
with  many  factors  given  consideration  tbat 
frequently  result  in  charges  for  particular 
shipments  having  little  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  trasportlng  the  commodities  moved. 
In  addition,  once  negotiated,  the  rate  levels, 
as  weU  as  the  specific  rate,  are  difilcult  to 
change.  It  Is  imperative  that  a  systems  ap¬ 
proach  he  utilized  in  examination  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  level  of  rates  for  the 
specific  branch  lines.  In  many  cases,  the 
cross-subsidization  of  rates  by  previous  rail 
carrier  managements  may  have  been  utilized 
to  accomplish  a  completely  different  set  of 
goals,  -with  a  dfferent  operating  configura¬ 
tion,  than  those  of  the  present  rail  opera¬ 
tions 
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(2)  The  effects  of  reducing  rates 
should  also  be  explored.  In  scune  In¬ 
stances,  such  a  reduction  migdit  result 
in  more  revenues  throuidi  increased  traf¬ 
fic  than  would  an  increase  in  rates, 
which  could  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
traffic. 

(3)  A  surcharge  could  be  placed  on  all 
shipments,  either  on  a  per-unit  basis  or 
on  the  basis  of  an  absolute  charge  per 
rail  patron. 

(4)  Rail  patrons  and  the  railroad 
could  engage  in  cooperative  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  business.  P\>r  example, 
some  of  the  lines  serve  areas  where 
the  mobile  home  industry  is  predomi¬ 
nant.  The  finished  product  of  this  indus¬ 
try  does  not  move  out  by  rail  at  the 
present  time;  shippers  and  the  railroad 
could  work  together  to  try  to  develop 
a  rail  car  to  move  this  product. 

(5)  Users  of  a  line  could  agree  to  guar¬ 
antee  to  ship  a  specific  amount  of  goods 
a  year.  Agreements  for  such  “loyalty” 
shipments  could  include  a  scale  to  adjust 
for  future  cost  changes. 

(6)  The  State  should  explore  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  taking  an  active  role  in  rate 
negotiations,  either  through  trying  to 
help  a  branch  line  obtain  a  larger  share 
of  existing  revenues  or  through  encour¬ 
aging  shipper  routings  that  would  result 
in  the  operating  carrier  receiving  a 
longer  haul. 

(7)  Local  industries  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  the  branch  line,  even  if  it 
means  shifting  Umnage  from  a  preferred 
mode. 

(8)  The  State  should  pursue  an  indus¬ 
trial  development  program  designed  to 
bring  about  a  greater  diversification  of 
traffic  on  the  lines. 

(9)  The  use  of  team  tracks  should 
also  be  encouraged. 

Reductions  in  railroad  costs.  The  State 
should  also  explore  all  possibilities  for 
reducing  costs  of  operations  on  the  lines. 
The  following  actions  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  : 

(1)  The  State  should  meet  with  the 
operating  railroads,  organized  labor,  and 
other  interested  parties  to  examine 
whether  special  labor  agreements  may  be 
negotiated  which  might  result  in*  lower 
operating  costs  and  greater  productivity 
in  the  service  of  the  branch  lines.  Among 
the  things  to  be  considered  would  be: 
crew  size  reductions:  local  operating/ 
work  rule  modifications,  and  crew  as¬ 
signments  on  main-line  and  yard  termi¬ 
nal  operations.  The  parties  should  also 
explore  ways  in  which  josts  could  be 
reduced  by  such  actions  as  sharing 
clerical  responsibilities. 

<2)  The  State  could  asume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  vegetati^  control  programs 
near  highway  crossings;  maintenance  of 
grade  crossings;  installation  of  highway 
crossing  protection;  and  other  high 
maintenance  cost  items.  Individual  com¬ 
munities,  with  or  without  State  assist¬ 
ance  could  assume  shared  responsibility 
for  such  programs.  The  State  could  also 
arrange  for  a  reduction  of  highway  grade 
crossings. 

(3)  The  State,  the  (H>erating  railroads 
and  interested  parties  should  also  seek 


to  arrange  for  those  levels  of  service  over 
a  line  which  would  encourage  rail  usage. 

Acquisitions  by  other  railroads  and/or 
government  entities 

Besides  subsidizing  light-density  lines, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  the  State 
should  consider  purchasing  some  of  the 
lines  in  order  to  continue  needed  rail 
service.  The  concept  of  State-owned  rail¬ 
roads  is  neither  a  new  nor  novel  ap¬ 
proach.  The  States  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  Vermont  have  owned  and 
leased  rail  lines  for  many  years.*  Many 
individuals  expect  more  States  to  adopt 
this  course  in  the  future;  however,  the 
long-term  financial  commitments  in¬ 
volved  in  this  aproach  may  not  be  uni¬ 
versally  appealing. 

In  considering  whether  to  purchase  a 
line,  a  State  must  consider  the  purchase 
price  and  the  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  State 
for  use  of  the  line.  The  salvage  value  of 
the  line,  assuming  abandonment,  should 
be  the  upper  limit  of  its  purchase  price; 
rent  should  be  based  on  the  traffic  vol- 
lune  generated.  Any  difference  between 
the  rental  costs  and  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  line  and  the  return  the  State 
could  have  earned  on  the  fimds  (through 
other  projects),  in  effect  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  subsidy  for  the  operation  of 
the  branch  line. 

After  purchasing  a  line  the  State  could 
lease  the  line  to  a  rail  carrier  for  a  spec¬ 
ified  level  of  service,  'niis  procedure 
would  assure  service  in  instances  where 
the  railroad  was  uncertain  about  the 
duration  of  operating  assistance  from 
a  State  or  had  failed  to  adequatdy  fore¬ 
cast  future  traffic  levels.  The  State  may 
wish  to  take  an  equity  position  in  the 
case  of  several  branch  lines  to  improve 
its  bargaining  position  in  negotiations 
with  rail  carrier  management  with  re¬ 
spect  to  service  levels  on  otljer  branch 
lines.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
unless  a  State  purchase/lease-back  or 
purchase/contract  for  services  allows  a 
savings  on  the  maintenance  or  rehabili¬ 
tation  costs  of  a  line,  there  is  little  to 
recommend  it.  In  other  words,  a  truly 
uneconomic  line  will  not  change  its  per¬ 
formance  as  a  result  of  a  change  in 
ownership. 

If  a  State  purchased  a  line  and  con¬ 
tracted  for  services,  it  would  be  in  the 
transportation  business  and  have  a  di¬ 
rect  role  in  the  determination  of  freight 
rates  over  its  portion  of  the  lines.  Such 
an  arrangement  could  be  handled  in  two 
ways:  the  State  could  contract  with  Con- 
rail  or  another  carrier  for  a  specified 
level  of  service  on  the  branch  line  and 
in  turn,  sell  that  service  to  users;  or  the 
States  could  publish  a  set  of  tariffs  and 
negotiate  the  division  of  revenue  as  well 
as  the  price  that  Conrail  or  another  car¬ 
rier  could  charge  for  providing  service 
over  the  branch  line. 

Another  alternative  to  maintain  rail 
service  would  be  ownership  by  groups  of 

”  William  R.  Black  and  James  F.  Runke, 
The  State  and  Rural  Ball  Freservation;  Al¬ 
ternative  Strategies,  (Lexington:  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State'XjOvernments,  October,  1975)  pp. 
61-62. 


local  shippers,  ^ployees,  or  other  rail 
carriers.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
the  owners  might  lease  the  line  to  Con- 
rail  or  some  other  carrier  and  contract 
for  desired  service  levels.  The  local 
group  might  also  decide  to  operate  the 
toanch  line  as  a  shortline  railroad;  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  as¬ 
sumption  behind  all  such  proposals  is 
that  the  new  owners  can  operate  the  line 
at  lower  cost  or  generate  more  traffic 
revenues  than  the  prior  rail  manage¬ 
ment.  In  these  types  of  proposals,  lower 
costs  are  expected  to  result  from  “im¬ 
proved”  labor  conditions  and  the  use  of 
different  techniques  for  maintenance 
and  operation.  Some  shortlines  have  op¬ 
erated  with  less  restrictive  labor  rules, 
but  unless  better  service  levels  results, 
it  cannot  be  assumed  that  local  busi¬ 
nesses,  even  with  a  financial  interest  in 
the  railroad,  will  assure  greater  freight 
revenues  and  profits.  Short  line  reve¬ 
nues,  to  a  large  extent,  depend  upon  the 
rate  divisions  or  freight  absorption 
worked  out  with  the  main  line  carriers, 
and  the  feasibility  of  such  owmership 
proposals  must  be  examined  with  care. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  placing  .the 
responsibility  and  control  in  the  charge 
of  those  who  benefit  most  directly  from 
the  preservation  of  the  service.  However, 
it  must  be  realized  that  in  many  cases 
these  are  small  businesses  and  their 
managements  simply  may  not  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  running  their  business  and  a  rail¬ 
road  at  the  same  time.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  State  might  have  to  play  a  sig¬ 
nificant  role  in  freight  rate  negotiations 
and  be  ready  with  subsidy  if  the  opera¬ 
tion  failed.  Such  failure  would  obviously 
reflect  on  the  financial  viability  of  the 
owners  of  the  branch  line  and  could  re¬ 
sult  in  the  failure  of  the  firms  involved 
and  economic  catastrophe  for  the  en¬ 
tire  region. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  State  may 
use  Federal  funds  under  the  RRR  Act, 
as  amended,  to  purchase  the  lines  or  to 
provide  for  their  operation  and  rehabil¬ 
itation  to  FRA  Class  I  standards  through 
accelerated  maintenance.  The  State 
cannot  do  both.  In  other  words,  once  a 
State  uses  the  funds  to  purchase  a  line, 
it  can  no  longer  receive  Federal  funds 
for  the  op>eration  or  the  rehabilitation  of 
that  line.  Therefore,  it  would  be  to  the 
State’s  advantage,  whenever  it  decides 
that  it  wants  to  acquire  a  line,  to  p>ost- 
pone  acquisition  until  the  line  has  been 
rehabilitated. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  some 
cases,  it  may  prove  cheaper  in  the  long 
nm  for  a  State  to  rehabilitate  the  line 
and  actually  give  that  line  to  a  profitable 
railroad,  than  for  the  State  to  continue 
to  participate  in  paying  for  subsidized 
operations  over  that  line. 

One  other  alternative  that  should  be 
considered  by  the  State  is  the  preser\'a- 
tion  of  rights-of-way.  If  a  decision  is 
made  with  regard  to  a  particular  line 
that  no  combination  of  actions  can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  to  make  operation 
of  the  line  economical,  the  Sta^  must 
consider  whether  the  line  should  be  pec- 
served  for  the  future.  A  State  may  have 
a  quite  distinct  interest  in  the  preser- 
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vation  of  a  right-of-way  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  operations  over  it.  Even  if  a 
right-of-way  has  little  present  potential, 
its  dismantling  could  have  a  serious  fu¬ 
ture  impact  on  the  area  in  which  it  is 
located.  Furthermore,  as  energy  costs  in¬ 
crease  in  the  future,  motor  carriers  may 
lose  their  competitive  advantage  in  serv¬ 
ing  industries  located  on  some  of  the 
light-density  lines,  and  many  of  the 
costs  and  service  disadvantages  of  these 
lines  may  decline. 

Economic  development  programs  to 
attract  rail-dependent  industries.  Every 
possible  effort  should  be  expended  to  at¬ 
tract  rail-dependent  industries  to  light- 
density  lines.  Essential  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  such  a  goal  is  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  lines,  since  new  industries  will  not 
even  consider  locating  on  a  line  which 
is  not  up  to  at  least  FRA  Class  I  Stand¬ 
ards.  Even  when  a  line  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  the  competition  to  attract  indus¬ 
tries  is  extreme.**  As  David  Richmond, 
the  Economic  Development  Director  of 
the  Columbus  Area  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  (Indiana)  pointed  out,  “While 
some  3,500  new  industrial  plants  are 
built  each  year,  16,000  development 
groups  are  at  work  trying  to  lure  them.® 
It  should  also  be  recognized  that  while 
available  rail  transportation  is  an  im¬ 
portant  criterion  in  site  selection,  it  is 
only  one  of  many  and  in  a  number  of 
cases  is  actually  the  least  important.  In 
discussing  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation’s 
decision  to  locate  a  major  steel  mill  in 
Conneaut,  Ohio,  Eliot  Janeway  made  the 
following  observation; 

•  •  •  The  consideration  that  stamps  Con¬ 
neaut,  Ohio  as  a  growth  center  of  the  future 
Is  neither  accidental  nor  whimsical. 

Conneaut  will  be  a  major  steel  mill  center 
because  it  already  is  a  minor  water  shipping 


•*  The  recent  establishment  of  a  Volks¬ 
wagen  “Rabbit”  assembly  plant  at  New  Stan¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
lengths  to  which  development  groups  will  go 
to  secure  industries.  The  reported  initial 
package  of  incentives  offered  Volkswagen  In- 
cUided  the  following: 

The  company  would  be  exempted  from 
franchise  and  realty  transfer  taxes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Authority  would  grant  a  $40  million  loan  to 
buy  an  unused  Chrysler  Corporation  plant 
for  the  auto  firm  to  lease. 

The  State  would  spend  $30  million  of  high¬ 
way  and  rail  links  to  the  plant. 

The  State  would  waive  95  percent  of  local 
taxes  the  first  two  years  and  50  percent  the 
following  two  years. 

The  State  would  arrange  for  employee 
tr'lning. 

The  State  would  provide  a  $135  million 
tooling  loan  (Volkswagen  decided  later  to 
do  its  own  financing  on  thLs  proposal  when 
negotiations  with  Pennsylvania  became 
snagged) . 

Source:  “Rabbits  In  The  Cabbage  Patch.” 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Vol.  CLXXXVIII, 
No.  6,  August  17,  1976,  p.  18;  “GOP  Study 
Queries  VW  Plant  Figures."  The  Washington 
Star,  No.  275.  October  1.  V976,  p.  C-6;  Terry  P. 
Brown,  "VW  Delays  Start-Up  Date  At  Its 
Facility  in  New  Stanton:  Parts  Problems  De¬ 
velop’,”  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Vol. 
CLXXXVm.  No.  68,  October  6.  1976,  p.  2. 

*  David  Richmond,  “Americans  Battle  For 
Industry,”  The  Republic,  June  18,  1976,  p. 
A-1. 


point.  The  day  has  long  since  passed  when 
cheap  rail  transportation  costs  invited  major 
industrial  facilities  to  locate  inland. 

Nowadays  the  pressure  to  cut  the  cost  of 
handling  basic  bulk  materials  dictates  the 
choice  of  coastal  sites  for  major  industrial 
facilities.** 

It  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the 
methods  listed  earlier  that  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  keep  an  excluded  line  in  serv¬ 
ice,  such  as  a  rail  patron  surcharge,  may 
discourage  new  industries  from  locating 
on  that  line.  All  other  factors  being 
equal,  a  decision  by  a  prospective  rail 
user  to  locate  on  a  rail  line  excluded 
from  Conrail  generally  involves  a  much 
higher  risk  than  a  similar  decision  to 
locate  on  a  profitable  railroad. 


**  Eliot  Janeway,  "UB.  Steel  Bets  Against 
Inflation,”  The  Washington  Star,  July  7, 1976, 
p  A-19. 


The  Shipshewana  Branch  serves  an 
area  of  northeastern  Indiana  which  is 
primarily  agricultural  and  nmal  in  na¬ 
ture,  It  is  chs^acterized  by  a  number  of 
small  towns  which  serve  as  trading  cen¬ 
ters  for  the  surroimding  farms.  In  the 
two  coimties  which  the  line  serves,  only 
the  towns  of  Elkhart  and  Goshen  are 
of  sufBcient  size  and  market  area  to  sup¬ 
port  a  relatively  extensive  non-agricul- 
tural  sector.  While  Industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  general  area  served  by  the 
line  has  been  impressive  over  the  past 
decade,  that  growth  has  been  primarily 
in  an  industry,  the  manufacturing  of 
mobile  and  modular  homes  and  recrea¬ 
tional  vehicles,  which  appears  to  be 
somewhat  limited  in  its  ability  to  use 
rail  service.  Lumber  used  by  this  indus¬ 
try  may  be  shipped  in  by  rail,  but  the 
finished  products  are  shipped  out  by 
truck. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  the  Goshen 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  local  rail  pa- 


Line-by-Line  Analysis 

USRA  Line  No.  399:  Shipshewana 
Branch.  The  Shipshewana  Branch,  for¬ 
merly  part  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  extends  easterly  from  Goshen, 
Indiana  (milepost  0.2)  to  Shipshewana. 
Indiana  (milepost  16.7),  a  distance  of 
16.5  miles.  (Goshen  traffic  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  line  analysis  since  it  is 
being  served  by  Conrail.)  The  line  is 
located  in  both  Elkhart  and  La  Grange 
Counties.  The  Branch  connects  at 
Goshen  with  both  Conrail’s  Chicago  to 
Buffalo  line  and  its  Warsaw  to  Marion 
line.  On  April  16,  1976,  the  Penn  Cen¬ 
tral  stopped  all  operations  over  the 
Branch  because  of  unsafe  track  condi¬ 
tions.  An  embargo  notice  (No.  14-75) 
was  issued  on  all  traffic,  effective  April  21, 
1975,  to  or  from  all  stations  on  the  line 
except  Goshen.  Rail  service  had  not 
been  resumed  as  of  December.  1976. 


trons,  and  information  received  from  the 
Penn  Central  during  the  restructuring 
in  1974  provided  the  RSPO  Project  Team 
with  a  list  of  37.  firms  that  were  alleged 
to  have  used  the  Shipshewana  Branch. 
Of  these  37  firms,  four  were  no  longer 
In  existence  at  the  time  the  RSPO  Pi’oj- 
ect  Team  was  interviewing,  and  local 
officials  and  rail  patrons  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  existence  of  four  other  firms. 
The  29  remaining  firms  were  judged  ca¬ 
pable  of  generating  carload  business. 
The  other  businesses  in  these  towns  are 
almost  exclusively  small  commercial  and 
retail  establishments  that  rely  entirely 
on  motor  carriers  to  handle  their  pre¬ 
dominantly  small  shipments. 

Of  the  29  principal  businesses,  seven 
are  directly  associated  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  mobile  and  modular  homes 
and  recreational  vehicles;  six  provide  ac¬ 
cessories  or  services  to  this  industry;  six 
have  aaa  agricultural  orientation;  three 
are  retail  lumber  and  building  supply 


FIGURE  1 
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dealers:  and  seven  are  engaged  in  a  wide 
range  of  other  activities.  Ten  of  these 
firms  stated  that  they  had  never  used  the 
Shipshewana  Branch  and  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  using  it  in  Uie  future.  Four 
firms  indicated  that  they  had  used  the 
Branch  in  the  past  (between  1961  and 
1970)  but  had  no  intention  of  using  it 
in  the  future.  One  firm  stated  that  it  had 
never  used  the  Branch  but  did  use  the 
former  Penn  Coitral  line  at  Goshen. 
Four  firms  stated  that  they  were  active 
users  of  the  Branch  during  the  period 
from  1967  to  1973,  but  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  they  have  curtailed  their  use  of 
the  service.  The  remaining  ten  rail  pa¬ 
trons  were  active  users  of  the  line  during 
1974  and  imtil  its  close  in  1975. 

Carload  traffic  statistics  for  the 
Branch  for  the  years  1952  through  1975, 
indicated:  (1)  There  was  a  55  percent 
decline  in  traffic  volume  between  1970 
and  1974:  (2)  only  3.5  percent  of  the 
total  volume  generated  by  the  line  was 
originating  traffic:  (3)  in  1973,  lumber 
and  wood  products  accoimted  for  70.7 
percent  of  the  total  carloads  generated: 
(4)  traffic  on  the  line  was  predominantly 
“short-haul”  business  for  the  Penn  Cen¬ 
tral;  (5)  of  the  total  revenue  generated 
by  the  line,  only  19.5  percent  was  Penn 
Central’s  share:  and  (6)  average  reve¬ 
nues  received  on  this  line  were  lower 
than  system  averages. 

Ten  firms  presented  RSPO  with  in¬ 
formation  concerning  their  alternate 
shipping  arrangements.  Six  of  the  firms 
have  shifted  traffic  to  other  railheads 
in  the  general  area,  using  motor  carriage 
for  the  last  segment  of  the  journey.  Four 
firms  have  totally  abandoned  rail  service. 

Conclusions 

The  option  of  operating  this  line  as  a 
short  line  railroad  owned  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and/or  rail  patron  operator 
should  be  considered.  The  new  operator, 
with  State  assistance,  could  attempt  to 
renegotiate  rates  with  Conrail,  based 
on  cars  being  terminated  at  Goshen,  and 
could  assess  patrons  on  the  line  a  fiat 
charge  for  handling  their  traffic  between 
Goshen  and  their  siding  or  the  nearest 
team  track.  Off-track  mobile  track  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  type  employed  by  the  Hills¬ 
dale  Coxmty  Railway  Company,  Inc.,  on 
USRA  Line  No.  401,  to  handle  a  limited 
number  of  cars  might  be  effectively  em¬ 
ployed  on  these  excluded  rail  lines.  More¬ 
over,  the  employment  of  this  equipment 
to  serve  several  Indiana  light-density 
lines  is  a  possibility. 

Rail  patrons  should  explore  with  Con- 
rail  the  feasibility  of  developing  a  new 
type  of  rail  car  designed  to  move  recrea¬ 
tional  vehicles  or  mobile  homes. 

USRA  Line  No.  401 :  Waterloo  Branch. 
'The  Waterloo  Branch,  formerly  part  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  extends 
northeast  from  Angola,  Indiana  (mfle- 
post  39.7)  through  Fr^ont  (milepost 
47.4),  Ray,  Indiana  (milepost  51.5),  and 
Montgomery,  Michigan  (milepost  54.8) 
to  Hillsdale,  Michigan.  ITie  State  of  Indi¬ 
ana  requested  the  RSPO  to  analyze  only 
that  pcctlon  of  the  Waterloo  Branch  that 
extends  from  Angola  to  Montgomery,  a 
distance  of  15.1  mfles.  (Montgomery  traf¬ 


fic  is  not  included  in  this  line  analysis 
since  it  is  being  served  by  the  Hillsdale 
County  Railway  Company,  Inc.)  That 
portion  of  the  line  which  is  located  in 
Indiana  serves  portions  of  Steuben 
County.  At  one  time  the  Waterloo  Branch 
extended  directly  south  from  Angola 


The  Waterloo  Branch  provides  service 
through  the  extreme  northeastern  F)or- 
tion  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Steuben 
County  is  contiguous  with  Branch  and 
Hillsdale  Counties  in  Michigan,  and  Wil¬ 
liams  County  in  Ohio.  This  area  is  pri¬ 
marily  agricultural  and  rural  in  nature, 
producing  significant  amounts  of  live¬ 
stock,  dairy  products,  soybeans,,  small 
grains,  and  the  usual  wide  variety  of 
truck  crops  which  are  typical  of  the  en¬ 
tire  State.  Geographically,  the  area  is 
characterized  by  flat  to  gently  rolling 
fertile  farm  land,  with  numerous  lakes 
and  rivers  which  attract  a  substantial 
number  of  tourists.  No  large  towns  are 
situated  within  Steuben  County  or  with¬ 
in  the  service  area  of  the  Branch.  Most 
of  the  towns  within  the  (bounty  are  ba¬ 
sically  trading  centers,  servicing  the  sur¬ 
rounding  agricultiu'al  area.  Angola  is  the 
County  seat  and  is  tsqiical  of  the  towns 
in  the  region.  Industrial  employment  in 
the  town  is  dominated  by  light  manufac¬ 
turing  and  professional  and  related 
services  follow  close  behind. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  the  Angola  and 
Fremont  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
Hillsdale  County  Railway  Company,  lo¬ 
cal  rail  patrons,  and  Information  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Penn  Central  during  the 
railroad  restructuring  in  1974,  provided 
the  RSPO  Project  Team  with  a  list  of  60 
firms  that  were  alleged  to  have  used  the 
Ang<fia-Montg(Hn^7  Une.  Of  these  60 
firms,  three  were  no  longer  in  existence 
at  the  time  the  RSE*0  Project  Team  was 
Intendewing,  and  local  officials  and  rail 


through  Pleasant  Lake  (milepost  35.7) 
to  Waterloo,  Indiana  (milepost  25.6).  It 
should  be  noted  that  during  the  1976 
tourist  season,  the  Little  Miami  Railroad 
operates  steam  engine  passenger  train 
service  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holi¬ 
days  between  Angola  and  Pleasant  Lake. 


patrons  had  no  knowledge  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  five  other  firms.  Seven  firms  were 
immediately  rejected  for  interviewing 
purposes  because  of  their  size,  type  of 
product  sold  or  service  rendered.  The 
remaining  45  firms  were  judged  capable 
of  generating  carload  business.  The 
other  businesses  in  these  towns  are  al¬ 
most  exclusively  small  commercial  and 
retail  establishments  that  rely  entirely 
on  motor  carriers  to  handle  their  pre¬ 
dominantly  small  shipments. 

Of  the  45  firms  interviewed.  23  firms 
stated  that  they  had  never  used  the  rail¬ 
road  and  have  no  intention  of  using  it 
in  the  future.  Six  firms  indicated  that 
they  had  used  the  railroad  in  the  past 
(between  1964  and  1975)  but  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  using  it  in  the  future.  Eight 
firms  claimed  they  were  active  users  of 
the  railroad  until  1975  but  few  a  variety 
of  reasons  has  curtailed  their  use  of  the 
service.  Ihe  remaining  eight  rail  patrons 
are  active  users  of  the  line.  Of  the  eight 
firms  interviewed,  three  flatly  stated  that 
they  were  not  contemplating  any  future 
expansion  and  one  stated  that,  while  no 
future  plant  expansion  was  contemplat¬ 
ed,  sales  were  expected  to  rise.  Pour  firms 
expected  to  increase  their  storage  facili¬ 
ties. 

Carload  traffic  statistics  applicable  to 
the  Angola -Montgeanery  line  indicate: 
(1)  The  line  has  a  limited  number  of  rail 
patrons  and  commodities;  (2)  traffic  vol¬ 
ume  is  declining;  (3)  the  line  generates 
iminarily  terminating  traffic;  (4)  the 
Penn  C^trai  received  only  approxi¬ 
mately  32  percent  of  the  total  revenue 


FIGURE  2 
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generated;  and  (5)  average  line  revenues 
were  lower  than  system  averages. 

For  the  period  April  through  Septem¬ 
ber,  1976,  actual  train  operations  over 
the  line  segment  incurred  a  deficit  of 
$28,358.  For  nine  months  of  operation 
(April  through  December) ,  the  line  gen¬ 
erated  139  carloads  of  freight;  on  an  an¬ 
nualized  basis  this  indicates  that  traffic 
levels  have  fallen  by  more  than  30  per¬ 
cent  since  1973. 

Conclusions 

The  viability  of  the  line  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  upgrading  and  promoting  the 
use  of  team  tracks  along  the  line. 


Tlie  continued  operation  of  this  line 
by  the  Hillsdale  County  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  a  short  line  railroad,  should 
result  in  the  most  economical  operation. 

USRA  Line  No.  417a:  Auburn  Junc¬ 
tion  Branch.  The  Auburn  Junction 
Branch,  formerly  part  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  extends  northeasterly 
from  Auburn  Junction,  Indiana  (mile¬ 
post  81.4)  to  Auburn,  Indiana  (milepost 
82.8) ,  a  distance  of  1.4  miles.  The  line  is 
located  in  Dekalb  County  and  connects 
at  Auburn  Junction  with  the  Chessie 
System’s  main  line  between  Chicago  and 
Pittsburgh. 


FIGURE  3 


dlana  which  is  predominantly  agricul¬ 
tural  in  nature.  The  area  produces  live¬ 
stock,  dairy  products,  soybeans,  and  a 
number  of  small  grains,  such  as  wheat. 
Cash  truck  crops  also  are  produced  by 
farms  in  the  area.  Most  of  the  towns  in 
the  County  are  small,  serving  as  market 
centers  for  the  surrounding  agricultural 
area.  Auburn,  however,  and  several  of 
the  smaller  towns  in  tlie  southern  p>or- 
tion  of  the  County,  possess  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  manufacturing  activity  than 
is  true  of  towns  in  counties  to  the  north 
and  west.  The  proximity  of  Dekalb 
County  to  the  Port  Wayne  SMSA  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  major  reason  for  this 
higher  level  of  manufacturing  activity. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  the  Auburn 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  local  rail  patrons, 
and  information  received  from  the  Penn 
Central  during  the  railroad  restructur¬ 
ing  in  1974,  provided  the  RSPO  Project 
Team  with  a  list  of  23  firms  that  were 
alleged  to  have  used  the  Auburn  Junc¬ 
tion  to  Auburn  line.  Of  these  23  firms, 
only  three  were  active  rail  users  in  1976. 
The  RSPO  Project  Team  found  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  industrial  planning  or  develop¬ 
ment  along  the  line. 


pendent  on  the  shipment  of  one  rail  pa¬ 
tron,  and  he  ships  a  limited  number  of 
commodities:  (2)  traffic  volume  is  de¬ 
clining;  (3)  the  line  generates  only  termi¬ 
nating  traffic;  and  (4)  Penn  Central  re¬ 
ceived  only  32.9  percent  of  the  total  rev¬ 
enues  geneiated  by  these  shiinnents. 

For  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July, 
1976,  actual  train  operations  over  the 
line  segment  Incurred  a  deficit  of  $4,592. 
However,  for  the  three  months  of  April 
to  June,  the  line  generated  81  carloads 
Qf  freight;  on  an  annualized  basis,  this 
indicates  that  traffic  levels  have  increased 
nearlj’  9  percent  over  1973  levels. 

Conclusions 

The  viability  of  the  line  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  upgrading  and  promoting  the 
team  tracks  at  Auburn. 

The  purchase  of  the  line  by  the  State 
for  an  ultimate  transfer  to  the  Chessie 
System  should  be  considered. 

A  short  line  operator,  with  State 
assistance,  could  attempt  to  renegotiate 
rates  with  the  Chessie,  based  on  the 
cars  being  terminated  at  Auburn  Junc¬ 
tion,  and  could  assess  rail  patrons  a  flat 
charge  for  the  handling  of  the  cars  be- 
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tween  Aubnm  Junction  and  their  siding 
or  the  nearest  team  track. 

USRA  Line  No.  41t:  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  Branch.  *1116  GR&I  Branch,  for¬ 
merly  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
extends  northwesterly  from  KendallvUle, 
Indiana  (milepost  121.0)  through  Wol- 
cottvllle  (milepost  129.3),  La  Grange 
(milepost  138.0),  and  Howe,  Indiana 
(milepost  143.7)  to  Sturgis,  Michigan 
(milepost  149.4) ,  a  distance  of  28.4  miles. 
The  State  of  Indiana  requested  the 
RSPO  to  analyze  only  that  portion  of 


the  GR&I  Branch  that  extends  from 
KendallvUle  (mUepost  121.0)  to  the 
Indiana-Michigan  State  line  (milepost 
146.4),  a  distance  of  25.4  miles.  (Ken- 
daUvUle  traffic  is  not  included  in  this  line 
analysis  since  it  is  being  served  by  Con- 
raU.)  This  portion  of  the  line  is  located 
in  both  La  Grange  and  Noble  Counties 
and  connects  at  KendallvUle  with  Con- 
raU’s  Chicago-Toledo  line;  at  Wolcott- 
vUle  with  the  N&W  RaUway;  and  at 
Sturgis  with  ConraU. 


FIGURE  4 


The  GR&I  Branch  provides  service 
through  a  rural  area  of  extreme  north¬ 
eastern  Indiana  which  is  dominated  by 
agriculture.  ITie  area  produces  Uvestock, 
dairy  products,  soybeans,  various  small 
grains,  and  the  typical  variety  of  truck 
crops  common  to  farms  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  region  also  has  a  sig¬ 
nificant  forestry  Industry.  In  addition 
to  agriculture  and  forestry,  the  area  is 
Influenced  by  the  manufacturing  of  mo¬ 
bile  an  dmodular  homes  and  recreation¬ 
al  vehicles.  Towns  in  this  area  are  smaU 
and  typically  serve  as  market  centers 
for  the  smrounding  agricultural  area. 
The  only  towns  of  significant  size  in  the 
service  area  of  the  branch  are  La  Grange, 
the  county  seat  of  La  Grange  County, 
and  KaidaUvUle. 

Of  the  list  of  raU  patrons  suppUed  to*' 
the  RSPO  Project  Team,  on^  nine  firms, 
six  of  which  are  located  in  La  Grange, 
were  active  rail  users  In  1976.  The  line’s 
traffic  Is  dominated  by  Duo-Therm,  a 
division  of  Motor  Wheel  Corporation, 
which  manufactmes  heating  equipment 
for  the  mobUe  and  modular  homes  and 
recreational  vehicles  Industry.  Duo- 
Therm,  which  anploys  an  average  of 
m>proxlmately  500  people  in  La  Grange, 
accounted  for  61.4  percent  of  the  total 
carloctds  and  32.7  percent  of  the  total 
.tonnage  generated  In  1973  by  the  Branch. 
There  are  no  Icmger  any  active  rail  pa¬ 
trons  of  this  fine  In  Wolcottvllle.  The 
RSPO  Project  Team  found  no  evidence 


of  industrial  planning  or  development 
along  the  line. 

For  the  months  of  May,  Jime  and  July, 
1976,  actual  train  operations  over  the 
line  segment  incurred  a  deficit  of  $7,532. 
For  six  months  of  (^)eration  (Aprll-Sep- 
tember)  the  line  generated  77  carloads 
of  freight;  on  an  annualized  basis  this 
indicates  that  traffic  levels  have  fallen 
to  35.3  percent  of  1973  levels. 

Conclusions 

The  benefits  of  terminating  rail  serv¬ 
ice  between  KendaUvUle  and  La  Grange 
should  be  considered. 

Upgrading  and  promoting  the  use  of 
the  N&W  team  track  at  WolcottvUle 
should  be  considered. 

The  possibility  of  having  rail  patrons 
between  the  Indlana-Mlchigan  State 
line  and  La  Grange  served  by  Conrall’s 
Quincy-White  Plgemi  line  which  runs 
south  from  Sturgis,  Michigan,  should  be 
considered. 

USRA  Line  419:  Columbia  City  Sec¬ 
ondary  Track.  The  Columbia  CTlty  Sec¬ 
ondary  Track,  formerly  part  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  extends  northeaster¬ 
ly  from  Mexico,  Indiana  (milepost  14.2) 
through  Denver  (milepost  18.2),  Roann 
(milepost  29.5),  Ijamisville,  and  North 
Manchester  (milepost  36.9)  to  Colmnbla 
City,  Indiana  (mflepost  55.3) ,  a  distance 
of  41.1  miles.  The  State  of  Indiana  re¬ 
quested  the  RSPO  to  analyze  only  that 
portion  of  the  Columbia  Cfity  Secondary 
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Track  that  extends  from  Mexico  (mile¬ 
post  14.2)  to  North  Manchester  (mil^^ost 
36.9)  a  distance  of  22.7  miles.  (North 
Manchester  traffic  is  not  Included  in  this 
line  analysis  since  it  is  being  served  by 
Conrail.)  This  portion  of  the  line  is  lo- 


The  (Columbia  City  Secondary  Track 
services  an  area  which  is  predominantly 
agricultural  and  rural  in  nature.  It 
specializes  in  the  production  of  live¬ 
stock,  dairy  products,  soybeans,  and  var¬ 
ious  small  cfush  grains.  The  towns  along 
the  line  and  in  the  Immediate  area  are 
typical  small  rural  towns,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  being  is  to  service  the 
surroimdlng  agricultural  commimlty. 
None  of  the  towns  Involved  has  devel¬ 
oped  large  nonagrlcultiural  economic  sec¬ 
tors.  Of  the  six  principal  establishments 
along  the  line,  five  have  an  agricultural 
orientation  and  one  is  a  brass  foimdry. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  the  North  Man¬ 
chester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  local  rail 
patrons,  and  information  received  from 
the  Penn  Central  during  the  railroad  re¬ 
structuring  in  1974  provided  the  RSPO 
Project  Team  with  a  list  of  11  firms  that 
were  alleged  to  have  used  the  Mexico 
to  North  Manchester  portion  of  the  line. 
Of  these  11  firms,  three  were  no  longer 
in  existence  at  the  time  the  RSPO  Proj¬ 
ect  Team  was  interviewing  and  two 
others  were  found  to  be  located  on  an¬ 
other  Penn  Central  line  in  North  Man¬ 
chester.  The  remaining  six  firms  were 
judged  capable  of  generating  carload 
b\isiness.  Hie  other  businesses  in  these 
towns  are  almost  exclusively  small  com- 


cated  in  both  Miami  and  Wabash  Coun¬ 
ties.  This  line  branches  off  Conrail’s 
Goshen  to  Anderstm  Une  at  NtMrth  Man¬ 
chester.  and  crosses  at  grade  with  both 
the  EL  line  at  Newton  and  the  N&W  at 
Denver,  Indiana. 


mercial  and  retail  establishments  that 
rely  on  motor  carriers  to  handle  their 
predominantly  small  shipments. 

Of  the  six  firms  interviewed,  one  firm 
Indicated  that  it  had  used  the  railroad 
in  1964  but  had  no  intention  of  using  it 
in  the  future.  The  remaining  five  firms 
are  active  users  of  the  line.  Of -the  five 
firms  interviewed,  four  stated  that  they 
do  not  contemplate  future  expansion  and 
the  remaining  firm  stated  that  it  was 
just  completing  its  new  50,000  bushel 
grain  storage  facility. 

CTarload  traffic  statistics  applicable  to 
the  Mexico  to  North  Manchester  Une  in¬ 
dicate:  (1)  Hiat  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  basic  commodities  transported  to  or 
from  points  on  the  line  have  historically 
consisted  of  agrlculture^related  prod¬ 
ucts;  (3)  the  line  serves  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  rafl  patrons;  (3)  traffic  volume  is 
declining;  (4)  the  line  originates  prl- 
nuuily  seasonal  traffic;  (5)  originating 
traffic  on  the  line  was  mainly  destined 
for  expOTt  via  the  east  coast;  (6)  of  ttie 
total  revenue  generated  by  the  line,  over 
67  percent  was  Penn  Central’s  share;  and 
(7)  average  line  revenues  were  higher 
than  system  averages. 

For  the  months  (ff  May,  June  and  July, 
1976,  actual  train  operation  over  the  line 


months  of  operaticm  (April-September) , 
the  line  generated  65  carloads  of  freight; 
mi  an  annualized  basis  this  indicates  that 
traffic  levels  have  fallen  to  83.3  percent 
of  1973  levels. 

While  North  Manchester  appears  to 
have  the  potential  for  modest  growth,  the 
area  from  Mexico  up  to  North  Man¬ 
chester  is  essentially  tied  to  a  single  in¬ 
dustry  and  does  not  appear  to  have  the 
potential  for  significant  growth  or  the 
introduction  of  rail  oriented  Industries 
(other  than  agri-b\isinesses) .  The  RSPO 
Project  Team  foimd  no  evidence  of  in¬ 
dustrial  planning  or  development  along 
the  line. 

Conclusions 

Terminating  rail  service  between  Ro- 
ann  and  North  Manchester  should  be 
considered. 

The  possibility  of  having  rail  patrons 
in  the  cities  of  Mexico  and  Roann  served 
by  the  N&W  should  be  considered. 

Cwisideratlon  should  be  given  to  tlie 
possibility  of  terminating  service  along 
the  entire  line  after  establishing,  upgrad¬ 
ing,  and  promoting  the  use  of  the  N&W 
team  track  at  Denver. 

Hie  purchase  of  the  line  for  ultimate 
transfer  to  the  N&W  or  a  short  line  oper¬ 
ator  should  be  considered. 

A  short  line  operatw,  with  State  assis¬ 
tance.  could  atempt  to  renegotiate  rates 
with  the  N&W  based  on  the  cars  being 
terminated  at  Denver  and  could  assess 
rail  patrons  a  flat  charge  for  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  cars  betwe^  Denver  and 
Mexico  and  Roann  and  their  siding  or 
the  nearest  team  track. 

USRA  Line  No.  423:  Culver  Secondary 
Track.  Hie  Culver  Secondary  Track, 
formerly  pari  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  extends  directly  north  from 
Logansport.  Indiana  (mil^iost  115.9), 
through  Lucerne  (milepost  124.5)  to  Cul¬ 
ver.  Indiana  (milepost  148.6) .  a  distance 
of  32.7  miles.  Hie  State  of  Indiana 
requested  the  RSTO  to  analyze  only 
that  portion  of  the  CMlver  Secondary 
Track  that  extends  from  Logansport  to 
Lucerne,  a  distance  of  8.6  miles.  (Logans- 
p<u:t  traffic  is  not  Included  in  this  line 
analysis  since  it  is  being  served  by  Con- 
rail.)  Hiis  pmikm  oi  the  line  is  located 
in  Cass  County.  At  one  time  the  Culver 
Secondary  Track  extended  northward 
from  Logansp<»^  through  Plymouth  and 
all  the  way  to  South  Bend,  Indiana.  That 
pmrtion  of  the  line  under  study  connects 
at  Logansport  with  CTonrall’s  Chicago-to- 
Cidumbus  line,  the  N&W  and  Conrail's 
I&F  Branch.  Kewanna  is  served  by  the 
Cffiessie  System’s  CThicago- Cincinnati  line 
and  DeliOng  is  served  by  the  Chlcago- 
Marlon.  Ohio  line  which  is  being  oper- 


Incurred  a  d^cit  of  $11,073.  Fo€  six  ated  by  Conrail. 


FIGURE  5 
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The  Culver  Secondary  Track  provides 
service  through  an  area  which  is  pri¬ 
marily  agTicul.,ural  and  rural’  in  char¬ 
acter.  Case  County  is  not  located  near 
any  of  the  highly  populated  SMSA’s  in 
Indiana  and  is  not  distinguished  by  any 
significant  Industrial  develoiment.  With 
the  exc^>tl(m  of  Logansport,  whl^ 
serves  as  a  distribution  center  and  the 
county  seat,  the  towns  along  the  line  are 
small  in  size  and  provide  services  for  the 
surrounding  farms. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  the  Logansport 
Chamber  of  Cmnmerce,  local  rail  patrons, 
and  Information  received  frmn  the  Pmm 
Central  during  the  railroad  reetructor- 
Ing  in  1974  provided  the  RSPO  Project 
Team  with  a  list  o[  4  firms  that  were  al¬ 
leged  to  have  used  the  Logansp^t- 
Lucome  portimi  of  the  line.  Of  these  4 
firms,  one  was  located  in  Logan^wrt  and 
another.  S(dieets  Sales  and  Service,  was 
preparing  to  go  out  of  business.  Lucerne 
Elevator  and  Sohlgro  are  the  only  two 
ran  users  of  this  line. 

Carload  traffic  statistics  applicable  to 
the  Culver  Seocmdary  Track  for  the 
yean  1964-1975  indicated:  (l)  ihat 
idifie  traffic  over  the  entire  line  was  de¬ 
creased  steadOy  stnce  1969,  ft  did  sta¬ 
bilize  in  Lucerne  during  the  period  from 


1973  to  1975;  (2)  traffic  density,  cars  per 
mile,  along  the  entire  line  was:  11.3  in 
1969;  5.4  in  1970  ;  5.2  in  1971;  and  3.4 
in  1972;  (3)  with  but  few  exceptions,  the 
basic  commodities  transported  to  or  from 
points  m  the  entire  line  have  historically 
consisted  of  agriculture  related  products; 
(4)  only  terminating  traffic  was  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  line;  and  (5)  while  per  ton 
revenue  averages  were  lower  than  sys¬ 
tem  averages,  car  revenue  averages  were 
higher. 

For  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
July  of  1976,  actual  train  operations  over 
the  Logansport-Luceme  line  segment  in¬ 
curred  a  d^clt  of  $1,257.  For  six  mon^ 
of  <H>eration  (^irll-September)  the  line 
generated  22  carloads  of  freight;  on  an 
annualized  basis  this  indicated  that  traf¬ 
fic  levels  have  fall^  to  45.8  percent  of 
1973  levels. 

While  Logansport  appears  to  have  the 
potential  for  modest  growth,  the  Lu¬ 
cerne  area  is  essentially  a  very  (xie- 

industry  town  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  potential  for  significant  growth 
or  the  introduction  of  rafl-orlented  In¬ 
dustries  (other  than  agri-business) .  Ihe 
RSPO  Project  Team  found  no  evidence 
of  Industrial  planning  or  development 
in  the  Immediate  area. 
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Conclusions 

The  extaision  of  CcmraU’s  Logaiis- 
pori  Yard  l^tasits  to  Include  Lucerne 
should  be  negotiated. 

Purchase  of  the  Une  for  ultimate 
transfer  to  Conrail  should  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

Upgrading  and  promoting  the  line’s 
use  as  a  team  track  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

USRA  Line  No.  429:  Ridgeville  Second¬ 
ary  Track.  The  Ridgeville  Secondary 
Track,  formerly  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  extends  directly  north  from 
Ridgeville,  Indiana  (milepost  33.0) 
through  Portland  (milepost  43.2)  to  De¬ 
catur,  Indiana  (milepost  70.4),  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  37.4  miles.  The  State  of  Indiana 
requested  the  RSPO  to  analyze  only  that 


portion  of  the  Ridgeville  Secondary 
Track  that  extends  fitun  Portland 
through  Bryant  (milepost  50.3),  Ge¬ 
neva  (milepost  54.2),  Berne  (milepost 
58.8),  and  Monroe  (milepost  64.8)  to 
Decatur,  a  distance  of  27.2  miles.  (Deca¬ 
tur  traffic  is  not  Included  in  this  line  ana¬ 
lysis  since  it  is  being  served  by  Conrail.) 
This  portion  of  the  line  is  located  in  both 
Adams  and  Jay  Coimties.  The  Ridgeville 
Secondary  Track  continues  south  from 
Ridgeville  to  Richmond  and  north  from 
Decatur  to  Ft.  Wayne.  That  portion  of 
the  line  imder  study  connects  at  Decatur 
with  both  the  N&W  and  the  former  EL’s 
Chicago-Marion,  (%lo  line:  there  is  also 
a  non-active  connection  at  Portland 
with  the  N&W. 


FIGURE  7 


The  Ridgeville  Seccmdary  Track  serves 
an  area  which  is  predominantly  agricul¬ 
tural  and  rural  in  nature.  Most  of  the 
towns  In  the  general  area,  and  specifi¬ 
cally  in  and  around  the  branch  line,  are 
»mnJi  in  size,  and  serve  primarily  as 
market  centos  Ux  the  surrounding  agri- 
eifitural  communities.  Adams  County, 
however,  is  located  tax  the  extrone  south¬ 
eastern  comer  of  the  Fort  Wayne  SMSA, 
and,  therefore,  has  smne  hkhistrial  de- 
vdopment  In  its  nortiiem  half. 

An  analysiB  of  the  nttahnghm**»tR 
along  the  Une  shows  a  heavy  prepon¬ 
derance  of  firms  that  moduce  or  sdl 
Items  that  are  not  particularly  rail- 
oriented.  Of  the  54  principal  industries, 


25  assemble  and/or  manufacture  a  di¬ 
versified  number  of  products,  14  have  an 
agricultural  orientation,  7  are  retail  lum¬ 
ber  and  building  supply  dealers,  and  8 
engage  in  a  wide  range  of  activities. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  the  Chambers 
of  Cdmmerce  of  Portland,  Berae  and 
Decatur,  local  rail  patrcms,  and  informa¬ 
tion  received  f  rwn  the  Penn  CTentral  dur¬ 
ing  the  railroad  restructuring  in  1974, 
provided  the  RSPO  Project  Team  with  a 
list  of  68  firms  (excluding  those  firms 
located  In  Decatur  and  Hoagland  vdiich 
are  served  by  Ccmrafl)  that  were  alleged 
to  have  used  the  Pwtland-Decatur  line. 
Of  these  68  firms,  7  were  no  longer  in 
existence  at  the  time  the  RSPO  Project 


Team  was  interviewing,  4  firms  were  ac¬ 
tually  located  on  the  N&W  line  in  Port¬ 
land,  and  3  firms  were  counted  twice. 
Local  officials  and  rail  patrons  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  4  other 
firms.  The  remaining  50  firms  were 
judged  capable  of  generating  carload 
business.  The  other  businesses  in  these 
towns  are  almost  exclusively  small  com¬ 
mercial  and  retail  establishments  that 
rely  entirely  on  motor  carriers  to  handle 
their  predominantly  small  shipments. 

Of  the  50  firms  interviewed.  10  firms 
stated  that  they  had  never  used  the  rail¬ 
road  and  have  no  intention  of  using  it 
in  the  future.  One  firm  indicated  that  it 
had  never  used  the  railroad,  but  “antici¬ 
pated”  its  usage.  Twelve  firms  indicated 
that  they  had  used  the  railroad  In  the 
past  (between  1940  and  1973)  but  had 
no  intuition  of  using  it  in  the  future. 
Two  firms  claimed  they  were  active  users 
of  the  railroad  until  1972  but  for  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  reasons  had  curtailed  their  use  of 
the  service.  The  remaining  25  rail  pa¬ 
trons  are  active  users  of  the  line.  Of  the 
25  firms  interviewed,  14  stated  that  they' 
did  not  contemplate  future  production 
expansion  and  5  stated  that,  wdiile  no 
plant  expansion  was  contemplated,  sales 
were  exc>ected  to  rise  significantly. 

Carload  traffic  statistics  applicable  to 
the  Portland -Decatur  line  indicate:  (1> 
The  line  has  a  limited  number  of  rail 
patrons  and  commodities  generated;  (2) 
traffic  volume  is  declining;  and  (3)  the 
line  genttates  primarily  terminating 
traffic. 

For  the  months  of  May.  June  and  July 
of  1976,  actual  train  operations  over  the 
line  segment  Incurred  a  deficit  of  $11,121. 
For  six  months  of  operation  (April- 
September) ,  the  line  generated  213  car¬ 
loads  of  freight;  on  an  annualized  basis 
this  indicates  that  traffic  levels  have 
fallen  to  57.4  percent  of  1973  levels. 

OONCLUSIOMS 

Rail  patrons  should  explore  with  the 
<H>oratlng  railroad  the  feasibility  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  new  type  of  rail  car  designed  to 
move  mobile  h(xnes  outbound  from  Mcm- 
roe  and  Portland  over  the  railroad. 

The  feasibility  of  extending  CJonrail’s 
Decatur  Yard  limits  to  include  Berne  and 
Monroe  should  be  explored. 

CTonsidoatlon  should  be  given  to  serv¬ 
ing  rail  patrons  in  the  City  of  Portland 
by  the  N&W. 

The  creation  of  a  short  line  railroad  by 
an  Independent  and/or  rail  patron  op¬ 
erator  to  serve  the  branch  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  operator,  with  State  assist¬ 
ance.  could  attempt  to  renegotiate  rates 
based  on  the  cars  being  terminated  at 
Decatur  or  Portland  and  could  then 
assess  rail  patrons  a  flat  charge  for  the 
handling  of  the  cars  between  Decatur 
and  Portland  and  their  siding  or  the 
nearest  team  track. 

The  benefits  of  terminating  rail  serv¬ 
ice  between  Portland  and  Berne  should 
be  considered. 

USRA  Line  No.  523:  Richmond 
Branch.  The  Richmond  Branch,  formerly 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  ex¬ 
tends  frmn  Anderson,  Indiana  (mile¬ 
post  123.3),  northwest  through  Florida 
(milepost  128.0) ,  and  Frankton  (milepost 
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132.8)  to  Van  (Logansport) ,  Indiana 
(mll^xist  183.4) ,  a  distance  of  60.1  miles. 
The  State  of  Indiana  requested  the  RSPO 
to  analirze  (mly  that  portion  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Branch  that  extends  frcxn  Ander¬ 
son  (milepost  127.0)  to  PranktMi  (mlle- 
i>ost  132.6) .  a  distance  of  5.6  miles.  (An¬ 
derson  traffic  Is  not  Included  In  this  anal- 


Thls  Is  a  non-slgnaled,  single  track 
line  served  by  a  4  or  5  man  extoa  local 
freight  crew  using  a  general  purpose  die¬ 
sel  unit  (1750  HP).  TTie  trai^  consisting 
of  3  to  12  cars  Is  assembled  by  a  yard 
crew  at  Anderstm  and  the  extra  local 
freight  crew  departs  with  the  train  and 
travels  a  maximum  of  9.6  miles  from 
Anderson  Tard  to  the  most  distant  point, 
milepost  132.6,  In  serving  rail  patrona 
at  Franktmx.  This  crew  win  usually  com¬ 
plete  wOTk  on  the  subsidized  portion  of 
the  line  In  one  hour. 

This  line  from  Anderson  to  milepost 
127  Is  In  (Donrall,  and  the  patrons  are 
served  by  Conrafl. 

This  line  Is  a  portion  oi  the  former 
Richmond  Branch  of  the  dnclnnati  Di¬ 
vision  and  train  and  engine  employees 
having  seniority  are  used  In  manning 
trains  operating  on  this  line.  Employees 
for  the  local  freight  crew  are  based  at 
Richmond,  Indiana  and,  when  called,  are 
deadheaded  to  Anderson.  After  perform¬ 
ing  service  on  the  line  the  crew  Is  dead¬ 
headed  back  to  Richmond.  Members  of 
the  crew  are  psdd  two  hoius  deadhead 
from  Richmond  and  two  hom^  dead¬ 
head  back  to  Richmond,  plus  mileage  al¬ 
lowance  account,  furnishing  their  own 
transportation. 

This  is  a  single  track  line  consisting 
of  130  and  100  pound  rail  laid  in  lengths 
of  30  and  33  feet.  The  track  between 
milepost  127  and  a  point  near  milepost 
130  exceeds  FRA  Class  I  track  standards. 
Conrafl  does  not  have  any  slow  orders  in 
effect  on  this  line  and  timetable  6  au¬ 
thorizes  30  m.pJi.  on  the  line. 


ysis  since  it  is  being  served  by  Conrafl.) 
This  portion  of  the  line  is  located  In 
Madison  County.  The  line  segment  Is  part 
of  the  Logansport-Rlchmond-fTlnclnnatl 
Branch.  At  Anderson,  Oonrall’s  Cleve- 
land-Indlanap<flis  line,  its  Michigan 
Branch,  and  its  line  to  Emporia  and 
Knlghtstown  cross. 


The  track  beyond  milepost  130  to  the 
end  ot  track  sign,  milepost  132.6  has  a 
number  of  deteriorated  ties  and  loose 
and  broken  rail  Joint  bars  and  does  not 
meet  Class  I  track  standards. 

This  5.6  mile  line  was  Inspected  by  In¬ 
diana  state  track  Inspectors  who  estimate 
it  would  cost  $97,608  to  restore  it  to 
Class  I  standards.  This  cost  would  cover 
retielng  through  and  repairing  three 
road  crossings.  This  line  has  12  public 
road  crossings  at  grade,  one  passing  sid¬ 
ing  and  several  spur  tracks  In  or  near 
FrankUm. 

The  Branch  serves  an  area  which  Is 
predominantly  agricultural  and  rural  In 
nature,  characterized  by  general  farm¬ 
ing.  livestock  production,  hog  raising, 
and  the  growing  of  winter  wheat.  Frank- 
ton  Is  located  within  the  Anderson  SMSA 
and  Is  Influenced  by  more  non-agrlcul- 
tural  economic  activity  than  would  be 
true  of  most  nural  locations.  Frankton 
has  a  popiflatlon  of  1.796  and  has  over 
340  farmers  In  Its  Inunedlate  vicinity. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  the  Anderson 
Chamber  of  C(xnmerce.  local  rail  pa¬ 
trons,  and  information  received  from  the 
Penn  Central  during  the  restructuring  in 
1974,  lurovided  the  RSPO  Project  Team 
with  a  list  of  6  Arms  that  were  alleged  to 
have  used  the  Anderson  to  Frankton  por¬ 
tion  of  the  line.  Of  these  6  Arms,  one  had 
gone  out  oi  business  and  another  '‘Arm** 
was  actually  two  farmers  who  had  last 
used  the  railroad  In  1972.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  rail  users,  one  had  never  used 
the  railroad  In  Frankton.  The  other  three 
rail  patrons  are  active  users  of  the  line. 


Inbound  shipments  have  been  decreas¬ 
ing  slightly  In  the  past  flve  years,  but 
outbound  shipments,  due  to  the  growth 
of  one  of  the  shippers,  I^dman  and  Fox. 
have  been  increasing.  The  great  majority 
of  traffic  on  the  line  Is  accounted  for  by 
the  Rydman  and  Fox  grain  elevator, 
which  has  increased  Its  share  and  total 
amount  of  traffic  as  other  Arms  de¬ 
creased  or  kept  theirs  the  same.  This 
■growth  has  occurred  since  1974,  when 
Rydman  and  Fox  finished  an  1800  foot 
siding  to  their  plant  and  began  shipping 
out  grains.  Before  that  year,  shipments 
over  the  line  were  predominantly  in- 
boimd;  now  the  majority  of  shipments 
are  outbound.  The  Rydman  and  Fox  ele¬ 
vator  has  more  than  doubled  the  car¬ 
loads  It  shipped  between  1974  and  1975. 
The  Arm  has  said  that  In  two  or  three 
years  this  volume  could  double  again, 
due  to  plans  for  additional  storage  which 
would  allow  the  movement  of  grain  in 
100  car  imlt-tralns. 

For  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July, 
actual  train  operations  over  the  Ander¬ 
son  to  Frankton  line  segment  Incurred  a 
deflclt  of  $637.  For  six  monl^  of  opera- 
ti(m  (Aprfl-Beptember)  the  line  gener¬ 
ated  72  carloads  ot  freight;  on  an  annu¬ 
alized  basis  this  would  Indicate  that  traf- 
flc  levels  have  increased  to  248.3  percent 
of  the  1973  levels. 

Conclusions 

The  feasibility  of  extending  Conrafl  s 
Anderson  Yard  Limits  to  Include  the 
facilities  of  Rydnum  and  Fox  at  mile¬ 
post  130.2  should  be  explored.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  the  viability  of  the  line  could 
be  Improved  by  upgrading  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  line  as  a  team  track. 
The  improvement  could  be  made  around 
milepost  130.2,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Rydman  and  Fox. 

The  rehabnitetion  of  certain  sections 
(milepost  127.0  to  milepost  130.2)  of  the 
line  would  lower  the  operating  costs, 
ther^y  contributing  signlflcantly  to  the 
future  viability  of  the  line,  and  at  the 
same  thne.  Improving  its  attractiveness 
to  both  potential  rail  users  and  other 
railroads. 

The  advantageous  of  purchasing  the 
line  for  ultimate  transfer  to  Conrafl 
should  be  considered. 

USRA  Line  No.  554:.  Springfield 
Branch.  The  Sprlngfleld  Branch,  former¬ 
ly  part  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
extends  directly  west  from  Glen  Kam, 
Ohio  (milepost  60.4),  through  Lynn,  In¬ 
diana  (milepost  68.6),  Carlos  City  (mile¬ 
post  74.5),  Modoc  (milepost  80.0),  Lo- 
santvUle  (milepost  83.5),  Mooreland 
(milepost  87.6),  Epfl^tic  Village  (mile¬ 
post  93.6),  New  Castle  (milepost  95.3), 
Keiuiard  (milepost  104.1),  Shirley  (mile¬ 
post  107.3),  Wilkinson  (milepost  109.0), 
Maxwell  (milepost  118.0) ,  Mohawk  (mile¬ 
post  121.5),  and  Mount  Comfort  (mUe- 
post  125.6) ,  to  Himter,  Indiana  (milepost 
131.2),  a  distance  of  70.8  miles.  The  line 
continues  west  from  Himter  to  Indianap¬ 
olis  and  east  from  Glen  Kam  to  l^ring- 
fleUL  The  State  of  Indiana  requested  the 
RSPO  to  analyze  two  pcHtlons  of  the 
Brandi:  from  Hunter  to  Maxwell,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  13.2  mfles  and  from  Wilkinson 
to  Lynn,  a  distance  of  40.4  miles.  The 


FIGURE  8 
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nine-mile  pui'.ion  b'  -.c-n  l.'axwell  and 
Wilkinson  is  not  included  in  Conrail  nor 
is  it  being  curated  uiider  the  subsidy 
program.  The  1.6  mile  portion  of  the  line 
at  New  Castle  (milepost  96.9  to  milepost 
95.3)  is  included  in  Conrail;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  traffic  generated  by  it  has  not 
been  included  in  tills  line  analysis.  That 
portion  of  the  line  which  is  located  in 


Indiana  serves  portltms  of  Marion,  Han- 
cock,  Henry  and  Randolph  Counties. 
USRA  line  No.  554  has  ccmnections  with 
the  following  lines ;  the  former  Penn  Cen¬ 
tral’s  Anderson  to  Grensburg  Secondary 
Track  at  Shirley;  Conratt’s  Richmond 
Branch,  and  the  N&W  at  New  Castle;  the 
Chessie  System  at  Losantville,  and  Con- 
rail’s  Newman  Secondary  Track  at  Lynn. 


FIGURE  9 


The  Springfield  Branch  provides  serv¬ 
ice  to  an  area  that  has  a  mixed  rural  and 
diversified  industrial  environment.  The 
Itmd  use  along  the  rail  line  from  Himter 
to  Lynn  is  devoted  primarily  to  farming 
and  agricultural  activities.  Cora,  hogs, 
and  winter  wheat  constitute  the  major 
cash  crops  in  the  area.  Industrial  activ¬ 
ities  are  concentrated  in  the  area  from 
Indianapolis  eastward  to  Himter  and  in 
New  Castle.  Most  of  the  towms  in  the 
general  area  are  basically  trading  centers 
servicing  the  surrounding  areas.  New 
Castle,  however,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Henry  County,  where  emplojrment  is 
diKninated  by  light  industries  and  sup¬ 
porting  services. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  the  New  Castle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  local  rail  patrons 
and  information  received  frcxn  the  Penn 
Central  during  the  railroad  restructuring 
in  1974,  provided  the  RSPO  Project  Team 
with  a  list  of  58  firms  that  were  alleged 
to  have  used  the  portions  of  the  Spring- 
field  Branch  under  study.  Twenty-four 
of  these  firms  were  judged  capable  of 
generating  carload  business.  The  remain¬ 
ing  businesses  in  these  tow'ns  are  almost 
exclusively  small  commercial  and  retail 
establishments  that  rely  entirely  on 
motor  carriers  to  handle  their  predomi¬ 
nantly  small  shipments. 

Of  the  24  firms  interviewed,  six  firms 
indicated  they  had  used  the  railroad  in 
the  past  but  had  no  intention  of  using  it 
in  the  future.  Hie  remaining  18  rail  pa¬ 
trons  are  active  rail  users.  Of  the  active 
rail  users  interviewed,  three  stated  that, 
while  no  plant  expansion  was  contem¬ 
plated,  their  sales  were  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  significantly.  Three  firms  pro¬ 
jected  Increases  In  their  storage  facili¬ 


ties;  the  remaining  firms  did  not  expect 
any  expansion  of  facilities  or  sales.  Rail 
shipments  of  grains  are  expected  to  in¬ 
crease. 

This  line  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the 
agri-business,  and  17  of  its  patrons  are 
directly  associated  with  agriculture  and 
account  for  89.2  percent  of  all  carload 
traffic  on  the  line. 

The  RSPA  Project  Team  found  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  industrial  planning  or  develop¬ 
ment  along  the  portions  of  the  Branch 
under  study. 

For  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
July,  1976,  actual  train  operations  over 
the  segment  between  Hunter  and  Max¬ 
well  Incurred  a  deficit  of  $408.  For  six 
months  of  operation  (April-September), 
the  segment  generated  145  carloads  of 
freight;  on  an  annualized  basis  this  In¬ 
dicates  that  traffic  levels  have  fallen  to 
278.8  percent  of  1973  levels. 

Conclusions 

The  following  operational  changes 
should  be  considered; 

(1)  Serve  the  line  with  crews  from 
Hawthorne  Yard  on  the  east  side  of 
Indianapolis  instead  of  crews  out  of  the 
Avon  Yard  on  the  west  side. 

(2)  Upgrade  the  entire  line  to  FRA 
Class  n  track  standards  (25  mph)  be¬ 
tween  Himter  and  Lynn. 

(3)  Serve  the  entire  line  between  Him¬ 
ter  and  Lsmn  with  a  train  crew  assigned 
to  go  on  and  off  duty  at  Hawthorne  Yard. 

(4)  Abandon  USRA  Line  No.  578/579a 
between  Elmporia  (milepost  173.5)  and 
Shirley  (mil^xist  181.0) . 

(5)  In  lieu  of  (2)  and  (3)  serve  USRA 
Line  No.  554  frmn  Himter  (milepost 
131.2)  to  Shirley  (milepost  107.3)  and 
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USRA  Line  No.  578/579a  from  Shirley 
(milepost  181.0)  to  Carthage  (mlleport 
193.5)  with  a  crew  serving  out  of  Haw¬ 
thorne. 

(6)  Abandon  USRA  Line  No.  554  east 
of  Shirley  (milepost  107.3)  to  (milepost 
96.9)  just  east  of  New  Castle. 

(7)  Continue  to  serve  USRA  Line  No. 
554  between  New  Castle  (milepost  95.3) 
and  Lynn  (milepost  68.6)  as  is  presently 
being  done  with  the  Anderson-New 
Castle  Conrail  crews. 

Team  tracks  along  the  line  offer  poten¬ 
tial  revenues  and  consequently  should  be 
upgraded  and  their  use  promoted. 


USRA  Line  No.  57 1/57 la:  Whitewater 
Running  Track.  The  Whitewater  Rim- 
ning  Track,  formerly  part  of  the  New_ 
York  Central  Railroad,  extends  north¬ 
west  from  Valley  Junction,  Ohio  (mile¬ 
post  17,7) ,  through  Harrison,  Ohio  (mile¬ 
post  25.4) ,  New  Trenton,  Indiana,  (mile 
post  32.0),  and  Cedar  Grove  (milepost 
36.7)  to  Brookville,  Indiana  (milepost 
43.5) ,  a  distance  of  25.8  miles.  The  State 
of  Indiana  requested  the  RSPO  to 
analyze  the  entire  line.  Valley  Jxmction, 
Ohio,  traffic  is  not  included  in  this  line 
analysis  since  it  is  being  served  by  Con- 
Rail.  That  portion  of  the  line  which  is 


FIGURE  10 


located  in  Indiana  serves  portions  of  both 
Dearborn  and  Franklin  Counties  and 
connects  at  Valley  Jimctlon  with  Con- 
Rail’s  Cdncinnatl-to-Kankakee  line.  The 
northern  connection  from  Brookville 
(milepost  43.9)  to  Connersville  (mile¬ 
post  67.3)  is  out  of  service. 

The  line  is  a  non-signalled,  single  track 
line  with  industry  and  team  tracks  near 
milepost  19  and  milepost  21.  There  is  also 
a  runaround  passing  siding  at  Brookville. 

The  Whitewater  Running  Track  pro¬ 
vides  service  throu^  an  area  which  is 
primarily  agricultural  and  rural  In  char¬ 
acter.  Brookville,  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  line.  Is  the  only  city  of  any  size 
in  the  area  served.  The  1970  Census  in¬ 
dicated  a  total  employment  in  Brookville 
of  1,073  persons.  409  of  these  held  manu¬ 
facturing  jobs;  246  were  employed  In 
wholesale  and  retail  trade;  and  138  were 


tout  ol  service 

employed  in  professional  and  related 
services.  Other  emi^oyment  sectors 
showed  relatively  low  numbers  of  em¬ 
ployees.  The  picture  is  clearly  that  of  a 
small,  rural,  county  seat,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  light  manufacturing. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  the  BrookviUe 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Brookville 
Rail  Research  Committee,  locsil  rail  pa¬ 
trons,  and  information  received  from  the 
Penn  Central  during  the  railroad  restruc¬ 
turing  in  1974,  provided  the  RSPO  Proj¬ 
ect  Team  with  a  list  of  26  firms  that  were 
alleged  to  have  used  the  Valley  Junction 
to  Brookville  portion  of  the  Whitewater 
Running  Track.  Of  these  26  firms,  one 
was  coimted  twice  and  local  officials  and 
rail  patrons  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  two  others.  The  other  23 
firms  were  judged  capable  of  generating 
carload  business. 


Of  the  23  firms  interviewed,  five  firms 
indicated  that  they  had  used  the  rail¬ 
road  in  the  past  but  had  no  intention 
of  using  it  m  the  future.  One  individual 
stated  that  he  had  just  purchased  the 
firm  but  had  no  intention  of  using  the 
railroad,  and  one  active  rail  patron  was 
in  the  process  of  selling  out  his  busi¬ 
ness.  The  remaining  16  rail  patrons  are 
active  users  of  the  line.  Of  these  firms 
six  stated  that  they  do  not  contemplate 
any  expansion;  four  stated  that  while  no 
plant  expansion  was  contemplated,  sales 
were  expected  to  rise;  and  two  claimed 
they  have  only  a  limited  possibility  o^ 
expansion.  Pour  firms  indicated  tliat 
there  was  a  possibility  for  future  ex¬ 
pansion  in  their  facilities.  Crest  Con  - 
ponents  stated  that  a  plant  expansi  ?’ 
was  possible  within  two  years,  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Inc.,  expects  to  expand  within 
six  or  seven  years.  The  Farm  Bureav 
Cooperative  in  Bro(ri£Vllle  is  in  the  procc'^v 
of  building  a  grain  storage  facility  with, 
a  capacity  of  50,000  bushels.  The  Sea- 
songood  Folding  Box  Company  stated 
its  usage  of  rail  “probably  will  doub' 
or  triple  in  the  next  two  to  three  yea" 
due  to  change  in  raw  materials”.  Wh-' 
there  are  a  variety  of  industries  on  ti' 
line.  It  Is.  nevertheless,  heavily  depend^') 
on  traffic  associated  with  the  housin  - 
Industry,  an  Industry  which  is  just  bee’’' 
nlng  to  recover  from  its  decline  of  t’-' 
past  few  years. 

Carload  traffic  statistics  applicable 
the  Valley  Junction  to  Brookville  line  i’’  ‘ 
dlcated  that:  (1)  The  line  has  a  limited 
number  of  rail  patrons  and  commodities 
(2)  a  declining  traffic  volume;  (3)  the 
line  generates  primarily  terminatir" 
traffic;  (4)  the  Penn  Central  received 
<mly  37.2  percent  of  the  total  revenues 
generated;  and  (5)  the  average  line 
revenues  are  lower  than  system  averages. 

For  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July. 
1976,  actual  train  operations  over  the 
Valley  Junction  to  Brookville  line  seg¬ 
ment  resulted  in  an  operating  surplus  of 
$10,220.  However,  for  six  months  of  op¬ 
eration  (Aprll-September)  the  line  gen¬ 
erated  478  carload  of  freight;  on  an  an¬ 
nualized  basis  this  indicated  that  traffic 
levels  have  fallen  to  84.4  percent  of  the 
1973  levels. 

Conclusions 

Team  tracks  along  the  line  offer  po¬ 
tential  revenues  and  consequently  they 
should  be  upgraded  and  their  use  pro¬ 
moted. 

The  option  of  the  line  being  served  by 
a  short  line  railroad  owned  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and/or  rail  patron  operator 
should  be  explored.  The  new  operator, 
with  State  assistance  could  attempt  to 
renegotiate  rates,  based  on  the  cars  be¬ 
ing  terminated  at  Valley  Jimction  and 
could  assess  a  fiat  charge  for.  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  cars  between  Valley  Junction 
and  Brookville  and  their  siding  or  the 
nearest  team  track. 

Rehabilitation  of  this  line  could 
greatly  reduce  the  time  that  it  takes 
to  service  it  and  thus  reduce  the  costs 
of  its  operation. 

The  State  should  determine  whether 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
w’hich  has  expressed  interest  in  this  line, 
will  share  in  the  cost  of  its  operation. 
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USRA  Line  No.  578/ 579a:  Anderson-  extended  southward  from  Anderson 
Greensburg  Secondary  Track.  The  An-  through  Carthage  and  Rushville  to 
derson-Oreensburg  Secondary  Track,  Greensburg,  Indiana.  The  State  of  In- 
f(»7nerly  part  of  the  New  York  Central  dlana  requested,  the  RSPO  to  analjrze 
Railroad,  extends  southward  from  An-  only  that  portion  of  the  track  that  ex- 
derson,  Indiana  (milepost  166.7)  through  tends  from  Emporia  to  Carthage,  a  dis- 
Emporia  (milepost  173.5) ,  Markleville  tance  of  20  miles.  (Anderson  traffic  is  not 
(milepost  174.8) ,  Siirley  (milepost  181.0)  included  in  this  line  analysis  since  it  is 
and  Knlghtstown  (milepost  187.5)  to  being  served  by  Conrail.)  ITiis  portion  of 
Carthage,  Indiana  (milepost  193.5) ,  a  the  line  is  located  in  Madison,  Hancock, 
distance  of  26.8  miles.  At  one  time  the  Henry  and  Ruch  comities  and  connects 
Anderson-Greensburg  Secondary  Track  with  the  former  Penn  Central’s  Spring- 

FIGURE  11 


•urMJei  subSKjy 


were  alleged  to  have  used  the  Empor  a 
to  Carthage  line.  Of  these  17  firms,  one 
was  no  longer  in  existence  at  the  time 
the  RSPO  Project  Team  was  interview¬ 
ing  and  one  firm  was  counted  twice 
Local  officials  and  rail  patrons  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  4  other 
firms.  One  firm  explained  that,  although 
it  once  had  used  the  line  during  the  past 
5  years  it  had  been  receiving  its  freight 
at  Greenfield.  One  firm  was  presently 
being  served  by  ConRail  from  Andei*son 
The  remaining  9  firms  were  judged  ca¬ 
pable  of  generating  carload  business 
The  other  businesses  in  these  towns  are 
almost  exclusively  small  commercial  and 
retail  establishments  that  rely  entirely 
on  motor  carriers  to  handle  their  pre- 
dmninantly  small  shipments. 

Of  the  nine  firms  interviewed,  three 
firms  indicated  that  they  had  used  the 
railroad  in  the  past  (between  1964  and 
1974)  but  had  no  intention  of  using  it 
in  the  futme.  The  remaining  six  rail  pa¬ 
trons  are  active  users  of  the  line.  Three 
firms  stated  that  they  are  not  presently 
contemplating  any  future  expansion,  and 
two  stated  that,  while  ho  expansion  i« 
contemplated,  sales  are  expected  to  rise 
One  firm  expects  to  increase  its  storage 
facilities.  Two  of  the  six  firms  indicated 
that  the  loss  of  service  over  the  line 
would  have  little  effect  on  them.  Tlie 
RSPO  Project  Team  found  no  evidence 
of  industrial  planning  or  development 
along  the  line. 

Carload  traffic  statistics  applicable  to 
the  line  indicate:  the  line  depends  heav¬ 
ily  on  one  patron  who  ships  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  munber  of  commcxlities;  and  traffic 
over  the  line  is  declining  in  volume. 

For  the  months  of  May,  Jime  and 
July  of  1976,  actual  train  operations  over 
the  line  segment,  including  the  Wilkin¬ 
son  to  New  Castle  segment  of  USRA  Line 
No.  559,  Incmed  a  deficit  of  $2,877.  For 
six  months  of  operation  (April-Septein- 
ber),  the  line  generated  339  carloads  of 
freight;  on  an  annualized  basis,  this  in¬ 
dicates  that  traffic  levels  have  fallen  to 
48.2  percent  of  the  1973  levels. 

Conclusions 

Termination  of  rail  service  between 
Eknporia  and  Shirley  at  milepost  173.5 


field  Branch  (USRA  Line  No.  554)  at 
Shirley  and  passes  under  Conrails’  Co¬ 
lumbus  to  Indiansqxilis  line  (USRA  Line 
No.  633) .. 

The  Anderson-Greensbiug  Secondary 
Track  provides  service  through  an  area 
which  is  primarily  agricultural  and  rural 
in  character  but  which  also  exhibits  a 
variety  of  other  economic  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  northern  terminus,  Emporia,  Is 
loi^ted  within  the  Anderson  SMS  A, 
which  in  turn  is  contiguous  to  the  north¬ 
eastern  portions  of  the  Indianapolis 
SMSA.  The  line  extends  along  the  east¬ 
ern  border  of  the  Indianapolis  SMSA 
into  Rush  Coimty.  Most  of  the  towns  in 
the  service  area  of  the  line  are  small  and 
have  grown  up  primarily  to  service  the 


tural  employment,  and  light  manufac¬ 
turing  and  some  heavy  manufacturing  in 
the  two  SMSA’s  provide  significant 
amounts  of  industrial  employment.  In 
and  around  Andersem,  manufactm-ing  is 
characterized  by  the  production  of  auto¬ 
mobile  parts,  electrical  and  metal  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  furniture.  Indiantqxilis  pro¬ 
duces  significant  quantities  of  transpor¬ 
tation  equipment,  machinery,  electrical 
products,  chemicals,  food  products,  mo¬ 
tor  vehicles,  and  pharmaceuticals. 

An  analysis  of  the  establishments 
sdong  the  line  segment  under  study  re¬ 
veals  a  concentratiem  in  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  activities — agriculture,  lumber 
and  building  supplies  and  light  manu¬ 
facturing. 


should  be  considered. 

'The  line’s  use  as  a  team  track  olTer.^ 
potential  revenues  and,  consequently, 
should  be  upgraded  and  promote.  The 
improvement  could  be  made  around  mile¬ 
post  173.5,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Emporia  Elevator  Company.  — 

'Hie  possibility  of  having  rail  patron.*^ 
in  the  cities  of  Shirley,  Knlghtstown  and 
Carthage  served  in  one  of  the  following 
ways  should  be  considered:  (1)  frexn  an 
intact,  rehabilitated  USRA  Line  No.  554 ; 
(2)  from  Hunter  via  Shirley  (USRA  Line 
No.  554)  to  Carthage;  and  (3)  from  An¬ 
derson  via  New  Castle  and  Shirley  (USRA 
Line  No.  554)  to  Carthage. 

The  operation  of  the  line  as  a  short 
line  railroad,  owned  by  an  independent 
and/or  rail  patron  operator,  should  be 


agricultural  areas  around  them.  In  gen- 
eitJ,  this  portiem  of  the  state  produces 
significant  amoimts  of  field  and  truck 
crops,  com,  hogs,  winter  wheat,  and  some 
other  livestock.  Natural  gas  fields  foimd 


The  State  of  Indiana,  the  Anderson 
and  Knlghtstown  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  information  received  from 
the  Penn  Central  during  the  railroad  re¬ 
structuring  in  1974  provided  the  RSPO 


considered.  The  new  operator,  wrlth  State 
assistance,  could  attempt  to  renegotiate 
rates,  based  on  the  cars  being  terminated 
at  Emporia,  and  could  assess  rail  patrons 
a  flat  charge  for  the  handling  of  the  cars 
between  Emporia  and  Carthage  and  their 


in  the  area  provide  some  non-agricul-  Project  Team  with  a  list  of  17  firms  that  siding  or  the  nearest  team  track. 
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USRA  Line  No.  582:  Shelbyville  Sec¬ 
ondary  Track.  The  Shelbyville  Secondary 
Track,  formerly  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railrotui,  extends  nwiiheasterly  from  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Indiana  (milepost  3.8),  through 
Shelbyville  (milepost  23.0)  to  Rushville, 
Indiana  (milepost  44.3),  a  distance  of 
40.5  miles.  The  State  of  Indiana  request¬ 
ed  the  RSPO  to  analyze  only  that  portion 
of  the  Shelbyville  Secondary  Track  that 
extends  from  Columbus  (milepost  3.8) 
through  Clifford  (milepost  6.4)  to  Plat 
Rock  (milepost  12.6),  a  distance  of  8.8 


The  Shelbyville  Secondary  Track 
serves  portions  of  Bartholomew  County 
which  lies  just  south  of  the  Indianapolis 
SMSA  and  is  contiguous  to  it,  and  ^el- 
by  County  which  is  within  the  SMSA, 
constituting  its  southeastern  comer.  Al¬ 
though  both  counties  may  be  considered 
primarily  agricultural  and  rural  in  ori- 
entatiwi,  having  slightly  rolling  fertile 
land  available  for  cultivation,  both  have 
relatively  significant  nonagricultural 
sectors.  The  branch  itself  extends  over 
only  a  short  portion  of  the  two  Counties, 
traversing  the  northern  half  of  Barthol¬ 
omew  County,  and  barely  entering 
neighboring  Shelby  County.  It  is  situated 
mainly  in  an  agricultural  area,  with  a 
number  of  small  towns  surrounding  the 
line.  These  towns  are  typical  of  small 


miles.  Columbus  traffic  is  not  included 
in  this  line  analysis  since  it  is  being 
served  by  Conrail.  This  portion  of  the 
line  is  located  in  both  Bartholomew  and 
Shelby  Counties.  The  portion  of  the  line 
under  stpdy  connects  at  Columbus  with 
both  Conrail’s  Louisville  Branch  and  its 
Columbus  to  Madison  Secondary  Track. 
The  line  is  currently  in  service  only  be¬ 
tween  Columbus  and  Clifford.  There  is 
an  end-of-track  sign  at  milepost  7.2,  lo¬ 
cated  approximately  300  feet  beyond  Ar- 
muth  Farm  Service. 


towns  throughout  Indiana,  providing 
services  for  the  farm  communities  which 
surround  them.  Only  Columbus,  of  the 
two  termini,  has  extensive  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  ncmagrioultural  development. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  the  Cc^umbus 
Cfhamber  of  Commerce,  local  rail  patrons, 
and  information  received  frmn  the  Pom 
Central  during  the  railroad  restructur¬ 
ing  in  1974,  provided  the  RSPO  Project 
Team  with  a  list  of  eight  firms  that  were 
alleged  to  have  used  the  Columbus  to 
Flat  Rock  line.  Of  these  eight  firms,  one 
was  no  longer  in  existence  at  the  time  the 
RSPO  Project  Team  was  Interviewing, 
and  two  firms  indicated  that  they  had 
not  used  the  railroad  since  1970  and*  had 
no  intention  of  using  it  In  the  future. 
Three  firms  at  Flat  Rock  Indicated  that 


they  had  never  used  the  railroad  and 
had  no  intention  of  using  it  in  the  future. 
Armuth  Farm  Service  and  Swift  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemical  Corporation  are  the  only 
active  rail  users. 

Carload  traffic  statistics  applicable  to 
the  Columbus  to  Flat  Rock  line  indicate : 

(1)  Traffic  has  declined  since  1970: 

(2)  traffic  density,  cars  per  mile,  was 
never  more  than  8.5  for  the  years  1963  to 
1972;  (3)  shipments  consist  of  only  ter¬ 
minating  carloads  of  chemicals  and  fer¬ 
tilizers;  (4)  Penn  Central’s  share  of  rev¬ 
enues  generated  by  the  line  was  only 
24.7  percent:  and  (5)  average  revenues 
received  on  this  line  were  lower  than  sys¬ 
tem  averages. 

For  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July 
of  1976,  actual  train  operations  over  the 
line  segment  incurred  a  deficit  of  $289. 
For  six  months  of  operation  (April  to 
September) ,  the  line  generated  nine  car- 
loads  of  freight;  on  an  annualized  basis 
this  indicates  that  traffic  levels  have 
fallen  to  31.6  percent  of  1973  levels. 

While  Columbus  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  economic  growth,  the  Clifford 
and  Flat  Rock  areas  are  essentially  ver>' 
small,  one-industry  towns  and  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  the  potential  for  significant 
grow^  or  the  introduction  of  rail  ori- 
oitea  industries  (other  than  agri-busi¬ 
nesses)  .  The  RSPO  Project  Team  found 
no  evidence  of  industrial  planning  or  de¬ 
velopment  along  the  line. 

CONCLUSIOHS 

The  purchase  of  the  line  for  ultimate 
transfer  to  Conrail  should  be  considered. 

The  line’s  viability  could  be  improved 
by  upgrading  and  promoting  the  use  of 
team  tracks  along  it. 

USRA  Line  No.  589/590:  Columbus  to 
Madison  Secondary  Track.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  to  Madison  Secondary  Track  form¬ 
erly  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
extends  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from 
Columbus,  Indiana  (milepost  0.0  > 
through  North  Vernon  (milepost  19.1)  to 
Madison,  Indiana  (milepost  44.9)  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  44.9  miles.  ’The  State  of  Indiana 
requested  the  RSPO  to  analyze  only  that 
portion  of  the  line  from  North  Vernon 
(milepost  19.1)  through  Dupont  (mile¬ 
post  32.0)  Jeff  (milepost  36.9),  and 
North  Madison  (milepost  43.0),  to  Madi¬ 
son  (mil^>ost  45.2),  a  distance  of  26.1 
miles.  Colmnbus  traffic  is  not  included  in 
this  line  analysis  since  it  is  being  served 
by  Conrail.  ’That  portion  of  the  line  from 
Colimibus  (milepost  2.5)  to  North  Vernon 
(milepost  19.1)  is  presently  out  of  serv¬ 
ice.  ’The  line  is  located  in  both  Jennings 
and  Jefferson  Coimties,  and  it  connects 
at  North  Vernon  with  a  Chessie  System 
east-west  main  line  and  a  Chessie  Sys¬ 
tem  branch  line  to  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
Madiscm  is  the  end  poinrt;  of  the  line 
'under  study.  The  loss  of  a  bridge  at 
Scipio  necessitates  the  line  being  served 
from  Columbus  over  USRA  Line  No.  619 
(Conrail)  to  Seymour,  then  over  the 
Chessie  System  tracks  to  North  Vernon 
and  thence  to  Madison. 


FIGURE  12 
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FIGURE  13 


Indiana  State  Track  Inspectors  have 
made  a  close  inspection  of  this  line  and 
estimate  it  would  cost  $619,212  to  restore 
it  to  FRA  Class  I  track  standards. 

This  branch  provides  service  to  a  two- 
county  area  which  is  predominantly  agri¬ 
cultural  and  rural  in  nature.  It  lies  di¬ 
rectly  between  the  Louisville  SMSA  and 
the  Cincinnati  SMSA.  The  region  pro¬ 
duces  primarily  tobacco,  livestock,  and 
truck  crops.  North  Vernon,  Madison,  and 
Hanover,  are  the  only  towns  of  any  sig¬ 
nificant  size  in  the  service  area  of  the 
branch.  Most  of  the  other  towns  in  the 
two  Counties  serve  as  trading  centers  for 
the  agricultural  areas  which  surround 
them. 

Of  the  48  principal  industries  located 
along  the  North  Vernon  to  Madison 
line,  22  are  directly  associated  with  the 
assembling,  fabricating,  processing,  or 
manufactming  of  a  diversified  number  of 
products,  six  have  an  agricultiu’al  orien¬ 
tation,  six  are  retail  lumber  and  build¬ 
ing  supply  dealers,  three  are  public  utili¬ 
ties.  and  11  engage  in  a  wide  range  of 
other  activities. 

The  State  of -Indiana,  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  North  Vernon  and  Madi¬ 
son,  local  rail  patrons,  and  Information 
received  from  the  Penn  Central  during 
the  railroad  restructuring  In  1974  pro¬ 
vided  the  RSPO  Project  Team  with  a 
list  ot  63  firms  Uiat  were  alleged  to  have 
used  the  North  Vernon  to  Madison  line. 


Of  these  53  firms,  two  were  no  longer  in 
existence  at  the  time  the  RSPO  Project 
Team  was  interviewing,  and  one  firm 
w’as  counted  twice.  Local  ofiicials  and  rail 
patrons  had  no  knowledge  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  three  other  firms.  The  other  47 
firms  were  judged  capable  of  generating 
carload  business.  The  remaining  busi¬ 
nesses  in  Vernon,  EKipont,  North  Madi¬ 
son  and  Madison  are  almost  exclusively 
small  commercial  and  retail  establish¬ 
ments  that  rely  entirely  on  motor  car¬ 
riers  to  handle  their  predominantly  small 
shipments.  There  are  a  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  industries  within  the  North  Ver¬ 
non  area  that  are  being  served  by  the 
Chessie  System. 

Of  the  47  firms  interviewed,  six  firms 
stated  that  they  had  never  used  the  rail¬ 
road  and  had  no  intention  of  using  it  in 
the  future.  Thirteen  firms  indicated  that 
they  had  used  the  railroad  in  the  past 
(between  1952  and  1975)  but  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  using  it  in  the  future.  The  re¬ 
maining  28  rail  patrons  are  active  users 
of  the  line.  Twelve  firms  have  stated  that 
the  termination  of  rail  service  would  have 
little  effect  on  their  operaticm.  Many 
firms  are  already  making  extensive  use 
of  alternative  transportation  modes. 

Carload  traffic  statistics  applicable  to 
the  North  Vernon  to  Madison  line  indi¬ 
cate:  (1)  A  declining  traffic  v<dume  ex¬ 
acerbated  by  the  recent  loss  of  four  major 
rail  patrons;  (2>  a  limited  number  of 


rail  patrons  and  commodities  generated; 
and  <3'  a  predominance  of  terminating 
traffic. 

For  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July 
1976,  actual  train  (H^erations  over  the  line 
segment  inciured  a  defi  it  of  $118,109 
For  six  months  of  operation  (April-Sep- 
tember) ,  the  line  generated  296  carloads 
of  freight;  on  an  annualized  basis  this 
indicates  that  traffic  levels  have  fallen 
to  50.3  percent  of  1973  levels. 

Conclusions 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  ter¬ 
minating  rail  service  at  Madison,  which 
would  allow  for  the  removal  of  the  spe¬ 
cially  designed  l(x;omotive  permanently 
stationed  at  Madison,  thus  significantly 
reducing  the  costs  of  operating  the  line. 
Terminating  the  service  to  North  Vernon 
also  should  be  considered. 

The  possibility  of  having  rail  patron.^ 
between  Vernon  and  North  Madison 
served  by  the  Chessie  should  be  explcwed 
The  team  tracks  at  North  Madi^n  of  - 
fer  potential  revenues  and.  consequently, 
should  be  upgraded  and  their  use  should 
be  promoted. 

Rail  patrons  should  explore  wiUi  the 
operating  railroad  the  feasibility  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  new  type  of  rail  car  designed 
to  move  bulky  mobile  batch  plants  out¬ 
bound  over  the  line. 

The  option  of  (^ration  the  line  as  a 
short  line  railroad  owned  by  an  independ¬ 
ent  and/or  rail  patron  c^ierator  should 
be  considered.  The  operator,  with  State 
assistance,  could  attempt  to  renegotiate 
rates  based  on  the  cars  being  terminated 
at  either  Vernon  or  North  Madison  and 
could  assess  rail  patrons  a  fiat  charge 
for  the  handling  of  the  cars  between  Ver¬ 
non  and  North  Madison  and  their  siding 
or  the  nearest  team  track. 

USRA  Line  No.  1261/1262:  Jersey  City 
to  Chicago  Line.  The  former  Erie  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Jersey  City  to-  Chicago  main  line 
extends  westward  from  Jersey  City  across 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  and 
terminates  at  Hammond,  Indiana  (mile¬ 
post  249.6).  The  State  of  Indiana  re¬ 
quested  the  RSPO  to  analyze  only  that 
portion  of  the  Jersey  City  to  Chicago 
line  that  extends  from  Decatur,  Indiana 
(milepost  96.9)  to  North  Jersey,  Indiana 
(milepost  199.4)  a  distance  of  102.5  miles. 
Decatur  traffic  is  not  included  in  this 
line  analysis  since  it  is  being  served  by 
Conrail.  This  portion  of  the  line  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  following  counties:  Adams. 
Wells,  Huntington,  Wabash,  Fulton,  Pu¬ 
laski.  and  Starke.  It  connects  with  the 
following  railroads:  at  Decatur  with 
Conrail  and  the  N&W;  at  Himtington 
with  the  N&W’s  Fort  Wasme-Decatur, 
Illinois  line;  at  Bolivar  with  Conrail;  at 
Newton  wdth  the  former  Penn  Central’s 
Columbia  City  Secondary  Track;  at 
Rochester  with  N&W’s  Michigan  City  to 
Indianapolis  line;  at  Delong  with  the 
former  Penn  Central’s  Culver  Secondary 
’Track;  and  at  North  Judson  with  the 
Chessie  System’s  Cincinnati  to  Ham¬ 
mond  line  and  Conrail.  The  N&W  De¬ 
catur,  Illinois  to  Fort  Wa3me  line  crosses 
at  Huntington,  the  Fort  Wayne  to  Mun- 
cie  line  at  Kingsland,  and  the  Delphoe- 
I^nkfort  line  at  Decatur,  Ind. 
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The  Decatur-North  Judson  line  serves 
a  portion  of  Indiana  which  is  primarily 
agricultural  in  nature.  Prom  North  Jud¬ 
son  the  line  moves  east  through  a  highly 
agricultiu*al  sectlcm  of  Staiice  Coimty, 
south  of  the  South  Bend  SMSA,  and  then 
proceeds  through  several  primarily  agri¬ 
cultural  counties  and  terminates  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  Port  Wayne  SMSA, 
where  agriculture  is  still  the  dominant 
economic  activity.  Even  though  there  are 
several  towns  (Decatur,  Huntington  and 
Rochester)  of  some  commercial  promi¬ 
nence  located  in  the  Immediate  service 
area  of  the  line,  most  of  the  towns  and 
cities  along  the  branch  line  are  small 
in  size,  and  serve  primarily  as  market 
centers  for  the  siirrounding  farm  cmn- 
munities.  This  line  serves  a  portion  of 
the  state  where  general  farming  and  for¬ 
estry  is  practiced  and  there  is  extensive 
production  of  potatoes.  The  line  also 
serves  a  more  highly  developed  section 
of  the  state  which  is  dominated  by  the 
production  of  livestock,  dairy  products, 
soybeans,  and  a  number  of  small  cash 
grains.  The  RSPO  Project  Team  found 
no  evidence  of  industrial  planning  or  de¬ 
velopment  along  the  line. 

Carload  traffic  statistics  aiH>licable  to 
the  Decatur-North  Judson  line  indicate: 
(1)  A  limited  niunber  of  rail  patrons  use 
the  line;  (2)  traffic  volume  is  declining; 
(3)  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  traf¬ 
fic  on  the  line  can  be  attributed  to  four 
locations — Huntington,  Monterey,  Akron 
and  Rochester;  (4)  the  Himtington  area 
clearly  is  the  most  important  traffic  and 
revenue  source  for  the  line,  accounting 
for  more  than  half  each;  and  (5) 
nearly  all  of  Huntington’s  traffic  moves 
via  COPC/TOPC  rail  service. 


Por  the  months  of  May.  Jime  and  July 
1976,  actual  train  operations  over  the  line 
segment  incurred  a  deficit  of  $38,524.  Por 
six  months  of  operation  (Ap^-^ptem- 
ber,  1976) ,  the  line  generated  1,098  car¬ 
loads  of  freight;  on  an  annualized  basis, 
this  indicates  that  traffic  levels  have 
fallen  to  30.3  percent  of  1973  levels.  Since 
June  of  1976,  there  have  beoi  no  requests 
for  service  west  of  Monterey  (milepost 
183.7). 

Conclusions 

In  view  of  the  interest  expressed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  to  Agriculture,  the 
State  should  determine  whether  the  De¬ 
partment  will  share  in  the  cost  of  con¬ 
tinuing  operations  over  the  line. 

Team  tracks  almig  the  line  offer  poten¬ 
tial  revenues  and,  consequently,  should 
be  upgraded  and  their  use  promoted. 

Termination  of  rail  service  fnnn  Mon-' 
terey  to  North  Judson  (16.4  miles) ;  from 
Himtington  to  Akron  (32.0  mOes) ;  and 
from  Uniondale  to  Preble  (11.8  miles) 
should  be  considered. 

The  feasibility  of  extending  Conrail’s 
Decatur  Yard  limits 'to  include  Preble 
and  reestablishing  a  connection  at  Boli¬ 
var,  in  order  to  serve  Servia  rail  patrons 
should  be  explored. 

The  possibility  of  having  rail  patrons 
served  from  Rochester  east  to  Akron  and 
west  to  Monterey;  and  from  Huntington 
east  to  Uniondale  should  be  explored. 

Discounting  the  use  of  the  second  main 
EL  track,  as  well  as  existing  track  signal¬ 
ing  equipment  should  be  considered. 

The  possibility  of  having  a  completely 
rehabilitated  Decatur-Noith  Judson  line, 
owned  and  operated  entirely  by  those 
employees  presently  located  at  Hunting- 
ton  should  be  considered. 


Appendix  A — State  Rbqttest  Letter 

State  or  Indiana, 

Pdbuc  Sebvics  Commission, 

Rail  Planning  Division, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  Mat  ii,  i976. 

Mr.  Alan  Ftizwater, 

Direetor  BSPO. 

1900  L  Street.  N.W, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Fitzwatxb:  Please  acc^t  this, 
letter  as  s  revision  of  my  letter  to  you  dated' 
February  16. 1976. 

As  set  forth  In  Section  205(e)  (2)  of  the 
RBRA  (as  amended  by  Sectlcsi  S09  ot  the 
BRRRA)  the  State  of  formally  re¬ 

quests  the  Rail  Servleaa  Planning  Office  to 
prepare  and  publish  an  evaluation  of  the 
economic  viability  of  the  light  density  lines 
In  Indiana  not  designated  for  Inclusion  in 
the  Final  System  Plan  listed  below. 

Lines  in  Indiana  tMgibie  for  snbsidp  under 
the  State  rod  plan 


OesiRnat^d 

operator 


399  Qodien  to  SUpotaewanna _ 

401  Angcris  to  Montgomery,  Mich_ 

417s  Auburn  Junction  to  Anbnm _ 

418  Kendallyille  to  State  line _ 

419  North  Manchester  to  Mexico _ 

423  I/Ogansport  to  Lucerne _ 

429  Dc^tur  to  Portland _ 

523  Anderson  to  Frankton _ 

554  Hunter  to  Maxwell _ 

WUkenson  to  Lynn _ 

571/  Valley  Junction,  Ohio  to 
571a  Brookrille. 

578/  Emporia  to  Carthage _ 

579a 

582  Columbus  to  Flatrock _ 

589/  North  Vernon  to  Madison _ 


CRC 

Hillsdale  Coun¬ 
ty  RR.  Co. 
Chessie. 

CRC. 

CRC. 

CRC. 

CRC. 

CRC. 

CRC. 

CRC. 

CRC. 


Decatur  to  North  Judson. 


Thanh  you  and  I  looh  forward  to  being  of 
service  to  you  if  the  need  arises. 

Sincerely, 

BaucE  Wm.  Pigobzi, 
Acting  Director,  State  Bail  Planning, 
Public  Service  Commission. 

IFR  Doc.77^325  Piled  2-16-77:8:45  am] 
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